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What Price Do You Want 
for Hogs? 


HIS month, the producers of corn and hogs 

decide whether they want two-dollar hogs 
and ten-cent corn in 1934, or whether they prefer 
eight-dollar hogs and fifty-cent corn. 

If we raise as much corn as we have been 
raising on the average in recent years, we’ll 
have ten-cent corn next fall. 

If we raise as many hogs as we have been 
raising on the average in recent years, we’ll 
have two-dollar hogs next fall. 

That’s not guesswork. It’s fact. In 1932, 
with normal corn acreage and production a 
little better than normal, corn was forced below 
ten cents, in spite of the fact that production 
in the three previous years had been under the 
ten-year average. 

Last year, with pork production for 1932 
slightly less than the ten-year average, hog 
prices went down until hogs on Iowa farms 
sold for less than $2.50 a hundred. A heavier 
than average production in 1933 was only pre- 
vented from forcing the market to even lower 
levels by the action of the federal government 
in taking six million pigs off the market and 
in buying hundreds of thousands of light hogs 
for food for the unemployed. 

Some farmers ask: ‘‘Why can’t we raise 
as much corn and as many hogs as we used to 
raise, and get prices at least as good as we used 
to get?’’ 

The answer is simple enough. We used to 
sell ten million hogs or more overseas, that we 
can’t sell now in that foreign market. We used 
to feed the product of millions of acres of corn 
to work stock that have now been replaced by 
machines. 


F WE cut hog production by 25 per cent, 

we shall still produce all the pork that our 
generally employed, well paid workers consumed 
in the United States in 1926. 

If we cut corn production by 20 per cent, 
we shall still have plenty to supply feed for 
all the hogs and other livestock that the Ameri- 
can people will consume. 


And if we don’t reduce—the record of the 
last few years tells us what will happen. 

As Henry A. Wallace has said: ‘‘Nobody 
will starve if we reduce production, but farm- 
ers will go without the necessities of life if we 
don’t.”’ 

Up until the present time, it has been im- 
possible for farmers to cooperate in meeting this 
situation and in adjusting production to de- 
mand. Always before, the farmers who reduced 
were penalized; the farmers who increased pro- 
duction were benefited. 

The corn-hog program gives producers for the 
first time the chance to cooperate to reduce pro- 
duction and so get better prices. 

The contract signer will be benefited, no 
matter how the general program works out. He 
will get his $5 per head bonus on hogs raised 
in 1934 and his rental on corn land taken out 
of production, no matter what happens to prices 
in general. 


UT the real benefits, to him and to everybody 
else, will come only if the great majority 

of farmers come in under the plan. With a 
big sign-up, we can be sure of fifty-cent corn. 
With a big sign-up to reduce the number of 
hogs farrowed and raised in 1934, we can be 
sure of six-dollar hogs next winter, with the hog 
bonus adding $2.50 per hundred to the value 
of a contract signer’s 200-pound hog. 

On the way in which corn belt farmers re- 
spond to the corn-hog contract depend not only 
the individual income of every farmer, but the 
very existence of the corn belt as a prosperous 
section. 

The farmer or the landlord who refuses to 
participate in this program is simply trying to 
ruin himself and his neighbors. 

The men who join the program are helping 
to re-establish prosperity not only for themselves 
but for the whole middle-west. 

If you want more than ten cents for your 
corn or mere than two dollars for your hogs, 
sign the corn-hog contract. 








Farm Income Thru the Next Year—See page 3 
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OMETHING like the method of 
ageing fine wines is used in ageing and 
mellowing the tobaccos for Chesterfield 
cigarettes. 


The picture you see here was taken 
inside one of our modern storage ware- 
houses where the tobaccos for Chester- 
field are put away. 

There are about four and one-half 
miles of these Liggett & Myers ware- 
houses filled with thousands of casks of 
Domestic and Turkish tobaccos, most 
of it lying there ageing and mellowing 
for Chesterfield cigarettes. 

It takes just about three years to age 
the tobacco for your Chesterfields. 


Everything that money can buy 
and that science knows about that 
can make a cigarette that’s mild- 
er, a cigarette that tastes better, 
is used in making Chesterfields. 
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EUROPEAN 
WINE CELLAR 


It adds something to the 
‘Taste and makes them Milder 





hesterfield 


the cigarette that’s MILDER + the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


© 1934, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 


Modern storage 
warehouse for 
Chesterfield tobacco 
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Farm Income Thru the Next Year 


Reduction Programs Are Helping to Force Prices Up 


HAT does 1934 hold for the corn belt 
\ \ farmer? We ean make a better esti- 
mate for the future if we go back and 
see what happened to him in 1933. 
On January 15, 1933, prices of farm prod- 
ucts on Iowa farms were as follows: 
Corn, 12 cents a bushel. 
Wheat, 34 cents a bushel. 
Barley, 17 eents a bushel. 
Oats, 10 cents a bushel. 
Hogs, $2.40 per hundred. 
seef cattle, $3.90 per hundred. 





quantity of feed available 
even than for 1930. 

Corn prices late in the year, of course, de- 
pend on the amount of corn aereage redue- 
tion. With a big sign-up, 50-cent 
probable. With a poor sign-up, 
down to 10 cents again. 

The hog market looks strong for late winter 
The full effect of the 6,000,000 pigs slai = 
tered will be felt soon. Purchase by the a 
ernment of light hogs has also helped the ia ite 
winter market. 





per animal is lower 


Looking Ahead 


During 1933, the big increases in 
prices of farm products came in those 
fields where production had been cut 
down by accident or design or both. 

The small increases came in the fields 
where production had not been cut. 

Looking ahead to 1934, we can rea- 


eorn is 
we may slide 


Butterfat, 21 cents a pound. bl py For summer, we face a supply of fall pigs 
Every farmer who reads this knows what sonably anticipate: three per cent under 1932. That reduetion is 
local prices are this week in his own home 1. Fairly good prices for wheat be- not sufficient to insure strong prices all sum- 


mer. If farmers rush early fall pigs along 
and get them in for the spring market, the 
summer market may be helped somewhat. The 
summer market will also be helped greatly if 
there is a big reduetion in spring pigs, so that 
packers will be led to stoek up this summer 
against a shortage next winter. 

Indications, before the eorn-hog program 
was under way, were for a cut of eight per 
cent in spring litters. If the reduction pro- 
eram leads to a eut of 20 per cent, we ean 
look for strong prices next winter. Sinee the 
reduction program also affects fall pigs of 
1934, a big sign-up will keep hogs up thru the 
summer of 1955. 

In the case of cattle, cheap corn helped to 
stimulate production and wreeked the mar- 
ket. Higher priced corn will bring about 
reduced production. Federal aid is now be- 
ing invoked to buy up low grade eattle for 
distribution to the unemployed. Onee beef 
eattle get under the agricultural adjustment 
act, cattle men can propose reduction pro- 
grams that will help the situation greatly. 


community. 

Cheeking over the different 
what do we find? 

First, the products on which production 
was cut down have increased in price. 

Second, the produets on which produetion 
was increased have advanced little if any or 
have gone down in price. 

Take 1933 as a whole and we find that, 
while grains in general rose over 100 per cent 
in price during the year, and cotton and cot- 
tonseed rose 70 per cent during the year, meat 
animals in general came up only about 15 per 
eent, and dairy products came up even less. 
Butterfat at most points is actually lower 
than a year ago. Beef cattle are lower. 

What made the difference? The adminis- 
tration’s monetary policy helped temporarily 
to stimulate exports on some grains and on 
cotton. 


cause the reduction campaign is work- 
ing. 

2. Good prices for corn if corn acre- 
age is cut down. 

3. Good prices for hogs in late winter 
as a result of the reduction measures 
already taken, and good prices next 
winter if there is a big sign-up for hog 
reduction. 

4. Pick-up in dairy and beef prices 
just as soon as production control plans 
get under way. Much time has been 
wasted in these fields because of the 
reluctance of some producers to face 
the facts. 


commodities, 








Dairymen failed to adopt any production 
eontrol plan. The number of milk cows in- 
creased 14 per cent over 1928. Milk production 
increased, 


Cuts in Production Help 


The big difference, however, was in the eut 





in production. We had a short erop in wheat, 
and we followed that short crop with a redue- 
tion campaign which promises a moderate 
crop for next year. 

Wheat came up! 

We had a short erop in corn; we bolstered 

December market with eorn loans; and 
we are preparing for a big reduction in 1954. 

Corn came up! 

We had a big acreage in eotton, and we 
had the Ss ¢rowing weather in history for 
cotton. Yet the reduction campaign took the 
burden off the market and the new rednetion 
tampaign for 1934 promises further ents. 

Cotton came up! 


The price of dairy produets went down! 

‘With these causes and these results in mind, 
we can make some estimates as to possibilities 
in 1934. 

While world wheat production is still high, 
and stocks are large, the reduction program 
will probably make for fairly good wheat 
prices in 1934. Contract signers, of course, 
will do very well. Outsiders will not get 
much. 

Corn and other feed 
strong until the next harvest. 


grains look fairly 
The total sup- 


Increased Payrolls an Aid 


As a further aid, an inerease in consump- 
tion will come as industrial payrolls eome 
up. However, the supply of beef cattle on 
hand is so heavy that drastic methods of re- 
duetion may be necessary to get prices up 
to profitable levels, 

In the dairy field, the government has taken 
off the market almost all the exeess supply 
of butter. Production is finally decreasing a 








On hogs, we had the biggest 
produetion in years, and were 





ply of feed grains is lower than for any year little. Consumption is increasing. Pos a 
since 1901, with the exception of 1930. The vigorous reduction campaign for 1934, dairy- 
men ean look for Beiter ment 
19353 in prices. Close eulling of poor 
JAN. Fee. MAR... APR. May. June Jury AuG. Seer. Oct. _NOv._—Dec cows will be advisable, of 
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headed for further increases. 
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course, in view of higher feed 








Ten-cent eorn was turned into 


eosts, 





more hogs, as it always is. 








The pig-buying eampaign 








In general, farm income in- 
ereased $1,000,000,000 in 1933 














chiefly affected hogs to be mar- 


over 1932. In the next fourteen 








keted after January 1, 1934. 








Up until now, there has been 


months, participants in redue- 








tion programs will get around 
$800,000,000 direct. With this 








no cut in produetion or sales, 
but instead an increase. 

Hogs are still higher than a 
year ago, but very little. They 
escaped a bad drop only be- 




















in view, and with higher prices 
in several lines in prospect, 
farm ineome in 1934 should be 
$2,000,000,000 greater than in 











Prices Pain py Farmers FOR COMMODITIES 





1933, or $3,000,000,000 greater 





eeacee INDEX NUMBER OF Farm PRiIces 


than in 1932. 
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cause of the pig buying pro- as 
gram and the prospect of the 60 
eorn-hog program. - 
The eattle men, at their own 49 | 
request, stayed out of the agri- ——— tt 
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Just what the inerease will 








be turns partly on the increase 
in consumer buying power thru 








cultural adjustment act. Cattle 
numbers inereased over 2,000,- 
000 head. Slaughter of cattle 
ine reaas d 10 per cent over 1932. 
Cattle prices went down! 


Since 
per cent, 
ever, 


January 1, 1933, the 
while the price of goods 
grains and cotton, 
cent to 100 per cent, 





price of fa 
farmers buy has gone 
where production was cut down, 
while meat animals and dairy products, 
increased, gained only 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 





rm products as a group fas 
up 16 per cent. Hor- 
inereased 7 
where 
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EDITORIALS 


An Army HIS month, in Iowa, 
some 20,000 farmers 

Of Farmer ti 
are going out at thei 

Volunteers own expense, and with- 
out compensation of any 

kind, to brine the details of the corn-hog con- 


tract to the corn-hog producers of the state. 
very farmer in Iowa is to be given a chance 
to learn what the emergeney is and what he 
Every farmer is to have 
the definite cash 


can do to meet it. 


4 


the chance to learn about 
benefits that come to contract signers. 

other corn belt state, the same 
Over 100,000 volun- 


teers are out to help secure corn and hog re- 


In every 


campaign is going on, 


duction and to bring up corn and hog prices. 

These men are giving their time and spend- 
ing their own money to see that their neigh- 
bors get a chance to participate in the bene- 
fits of the program. As most farmers know, 
the later expenses of a county in operating 
the corn-hog plan come out of the cheeks of 
the contract signers. These volunteer work- 
ers are contributing their time and expenses 
so that not a cent can be charged against the 
county corn-hog budget until after the elee- 
tion is held and the contract signers them- 
selves decide what the county budget shall be. 

It is one of the marvels of this corn-hog 
program that the campaign is being handled 
at so little expense. <All overhead expense 
comes out of the general funds anyway, and 
would not in any ease be deducted from the 
producers’ checks. But this overhead is being 
kept down to an amazingly low figure. Ex- 
tension workers and others already on the 
federal payroll are helping with the machin- 
ery of the program. A few A. A. A. workers 
are in the field. In Iowa, about twenty farm- 
ers are being paid by the day, and their ex- 
penses, to help local committees around the 
state during the period of organization. 

The rest of the work is being carried on by 
the volunteers. We that farmers 
everywhere owe these men a debt of gratitude. 
They are doing a hard job. Their only re- 
ward is the consciousness that they are help- 
ing in the most direet way possible to inerease 
farm income in the middle-west. 

Help your county and township sign-up 
committees all you ean. They have a big job. 
lor the time being, they are your hired men, 
doing the most important work anybody has 
And you aren't paying 


sugcest 


ever done for you, 
them a eent. 

Let them know you appreciate what they 
are doing. These farmer volunteers will con- 
sider that pay enough. 


More Gas Hk gas tax is a log- 
oc Brom ical and fair way of 


raising money for road 
building and mainten- 
ance, provided the tax ig 
collected only on motor fuel consumed by 
vehicles that use the roads. Quite obviously, 
a farm tractor or a stationary gas engine 
doesn't wear out any roads, and motor fuel 
used in this way should not be taxed. 

Most people agree to this. Yet at the mo- 
ment, road funds are low. There is a tempta- 
tion to get all the revenue possible for road 
purposes, and to make it difficult for farmers 
and others to get exemptions from the tax for 
fuel used in machines that 


Farmers 


never go near a 
road. 

Right now, there are two companion bills 
in the Lowa assembly, S. F. 185 and 8. F. 186, 
that attempt to increase road funds by making 
it difficult for farmers to get exemptions from 
the fuel tax. To get an exemption, a farmer 
must fill out a form and present it to a new 
state official, tise drertor 6flicknses, On pays 
permit to file an appligation for exemption, 
When he does: file this :appliration, he must 


accompany it by the supporting affidavit of 


some other person. 


In short, there is danger that the task of 


vetting exemption has been made so difficult 
that a good many will pay the tax rather than 
eo to the trouble and expense of getting ex- 
This will swell the road funds, but 
at the expense of the farm user of motor fuel. 
We are confident 
that the farmers in the Iowa assembly will 


see to it. 


emption. 


These bills need revision. 


HE propaganda mills 
are working overtime 
these days, turning out 
statements 


Myths 
About the 
Contract 


designed to 
keep farmers from sign- 
ing up the corn-hog contract. Apparently, 
some folks would rather see farmers continue 
to overproduce and get low prices for hogs. 
Ilere are two typical statements, attacking 
the corn-hog contract : 


Section 11 states plainly that the ex- 
pense of the army of hirelings used to 
administer this program will be deducted 
from the cheeks before they are sent you. 
That simply means that the hirelings are 
going to be paid whether you receive any 
money or not. 

The contract provides that the farmer 
vets the bonus in three installments. And 
the final check to the farmer is to be the 
installment less eost of administration. 
If the cost is larger than the amount of 
the cheek, then the farmer is to be drawn 
on for the difference. Better read the 
contract. The intention of the promoters 
of the scheme is to benefit the farmer— 
but the promoter is looking out for the 
protection of himself in ease of accident 
and shortage. 

Let’s read the contract and see what it 
actually says on this: 

11. B.—Hog Reduction Payment—$5 
per head on 75 per cent of the adjusted 
annual average number of hogs produced 
for market from 1932-33 litters, to be paid 
as follows: The pro rata share of the 
administrative expenses of the Corn-Hog 
Control Association for the above named 
county will be paid to the association and 
the remainder will be paid as indicated in 
part V hereof in three installments: $2 
per head as soon as practicable after this 
contract is accepted by the secretary, $1 
per head on or about November 15, 1954, 
and $2 per head on or about February 1, 
1935, less pro rata share of expenses to be 
deducted from one or more of these pay- 
ments. 

The contract is clear enough. The expenses 
to be deducted from the check are those an- 
thorized for work within the county by the 
county Corn-Hog Control Association, which 
is made up of contract signers themselves. 

The contract signers of the county elect the 
board of this county Corn-Hog Control Asso- 
ciation by secret ballot. If they elect farmers 
who are willing to waste money in adminis- 
tering the plan in the county, they are liable 
to have a heavy deduction from the final 
cheek. Tf they eleet farmers who are inter- 
ested in economy, the deduetion will be small. 

In other words, the ‘‘hirelings’’ are those 
elected and paid by the farmers of the county 
themselves. If contract signers want to hold 
down expenses, they can. The farmers of the 
eounty, thru their own elected representa- 
tives, control the budget. 

The charge that money will be squandered 
by these county Corn-Hog Control Associa- 
charge that 
don’t know enough to run their own program 
It is true that they pay the 


tions is a corn-hog producers 


economically. 


} i : yi: fobal bills, but it is also true that they deter- 
ment of a fee é£50 ¢ents: be. till then. wet: a: 


maine what these bills shall be. 
If there is anything unfair in this, nobody 
has yet been able to point it ont. 


Tenant- FEW landlords fee] 
Landlord oe they should et 

a bigger share of the 
Division bonus payments on corn 


and hogs. We presented 
this point of view to a landlord recently. He 
laughed. 
On 
ting,”’ 
worth a 


the basis of prices we’ve been get. 
he said, ‘‘my 160-acre farm wasn’t 
nickel. It would hardly pay taxes 
and upkeep. With a reduction eampaign 
successful, it’s going to be worth $100 ay 
acre anyway. [ figure my share in the corp. 
hog program is $16,000. That ought to be 
enough. ”’ 

Aside from restoration of land values, whieh 
profits the landlord only, the division pro- 
vided in the contract seems fair to both land 
lord and tenant. Presumably, the 1933 lease 
was fair to both. Then why won’t the same 
program be fair in 1934? 

Teke the case of a farm on which corn land 
rents on a fifty-fifty basis. The corn rental 
If the 
rental is $12 an acre, the landlord gets $6 and 
the tenant gets $6, 


is divided just as the eorn would be. 


To get his $6 (which is a good deal more 
than he has been getting), the landlord fur- 
nishes the land and pays the taxes. The ten- 
ant provides the labor in handling the rented 
acreage according to the requirements of the 
contract. In addition, the tenant makes a 
further contribution, in that he may be 
equipped to handle the full eorn acreage and 
is refraining from using his work stoek, ma- 
chinery and labor to full advantage in agree- 
ing to reduee production. 

The landlord, it should be noted, gets half 
of this $6 early in the year. He doesn’t have 
to wait until the corn is husked and sold. The 
balance comes at corn husking time. 

The most important benefit to the land- 
lord, of course, is in the effeet of the program 
on the fertility of the farm. He has a chance 
to build up his fields by plowing under green 
manure crops (the tenant does the work on 
this), or by seeding down to pasture land that 
ought not to be in erops. 

Asa matter of cold business, a landlord 
who fails to come in on this program is pass- 
ing up a chance to get good eash rent and to 
improve his farm. He is also hindering the 
economie recovery of the corn belt, and is 
helping to keep corn and hog prices low. In 
the long run, his land is worth only what it 
will produce in the form of corn and _ hogs. 
If those prices do not come up, his land is 
worthless. 

It is simply good business for the landlord 
to sign up. 


Lies That 
Cost Farmers 
Millions 


“7TXHE hog market is 

getting worse and 
worse. If a fellow is 
smart, he’ll sell now. By 
March, there won’t be 
any market at all, the way things look.”’ 

We have run into a number of farmers the 
past month or two who made statements like 
this. And each time we have asked: 

‘*What makes you think that ?’’ 

And the answer has usually been; ‘Our 
loeal buyer told me so. He said that every 
time the processing tax was raised, hogs would 
co down another noteh, and that I’d_ better 
get my hogs in quick.”’ 

The fact, of course, as we have pointed out 
time and again, is that the hog market will im- 
prove as the winter goes on and as the full 
effect of the federal buying of 6,000,000 pigs 
is felt. 

Unfortunately, many farmers with light 
hogs have been gullible enough to believe the 
propaganda that was passed out to them about 
hog prices getting worse as the winter went 
on. As a result, they sent in 20 per cent more 
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hogs in November of 1933 than in November 
of 1932, and around 5 per eent more hogs in 
December of 1933 than in December of 1932. 

The price went down, as prices always go 
down in times of heavy receipts, and buyers 
were able to stock up with pork to sell at 
higher prices later in the year, when the an- 
ticipated shortage develops. 

This false propaganda, which frightened 
some farmers into selling hogs early, has cost 
the corn belt millions. It wouldn’t be so un- 
fortunate if the folks who were scared into 
shipping light hogs had been the only ones 
to suffer. But, regrettably, those farmers 
whose hogs were ready to go, and who were 
marketing in a normal, careful way, also were 
penalized by the gullibility of the minority. 

We suggest that farmers remember just 
where they got the advice to rush light hogs 
in before the market collapsed in late winter. 
The next time they get advice from the same 
quarter, they should know how to treat it. 


Progress “T SEE the wheat re- 

duction program 
In Wheat flopped,’’ said a visitor 
Reduction to the office the other 


day. ‘‘Almost as much 
winter wheat was seeded as a year ago. In 
some states, they inereased 25 per cent or 
more. It’s a good joke. Here the government 
pays farmers $100,000,000 to reduce produe- 
tion and they increase instead. It just shows 
this reduction idea won't Farmers 
won't cooperate. The same thing will happen 
with eorn and hogs.’’ 

Our visitor was right on one point. The 
reduction programs will fail if farmers do 
not cooperate. But the wheat program hasn't 
failed. 

The reduction asked for—as every wheat 
farmer knows—was reduction, not under last 
year, but under the three-year average for 
1930, 1931 and 1932. For the nation as a 
whole, the program was designed to reduce 
15 per cent under the five-year average of 
1928-32. 

The fall wheat acreage seeded this year is 
8 per cent under the average fall wheat acre- 
age seeded in the five-year base period. ‘* Why 
isn't it 15 per cent?’’ some one asks. ‘* That 
was what the government and the wheat farm- 
ers wanted, wasn't it?’’ 

No, what was wanted was a 15 per cent re- 
duction under the total production of wheat, 
including both winter and wheat. 
Farmers who plant both fall and spring wheat 
may make their heaviest reductions on spring 
wheat if they eare to. We won't know wheth- 
er we have a 15 per cent cut until spring seed- 
ing is finished 

Kansas, with the biggest fall wheat acreage 
of any state, reduced 1] per cent under her 
three-year average. Very probably, this fig- 
ure will be 15 per cent by spring, since much 
fall wheat had been planted when the con- 
racts were signed, and contract signers were 
permitted to make the necessary reduction in 
the spring by pasturing the excess acreage. 
other southwestern 


work. 


spring 


This was true also of 
States. 

In general, the big fall wheat states lived 
up to their agreement in fine stvle. Nebraska, 
for instance, had a 13 per cent reduction. Fur- 
thermore, dry weather in many of these states 
has made it probable that the present redue- 
tion in acreage, coupled with an unfavorable 
Season, will actually bring about, not a 15 per 
cent reduction, but a 30 per cent reduction in 
produetion. 

The weak feature of the wheat program was 
its reception in the diversified farming states. 
Iowa did well. In this state, the reduction in 
acreage is 11 per cent under the three-year 
base. Other corn-hog states, however, showed 
poor results. 

Illinois only eut acreage 1 per cent. Mis- 
Souri imcreased acreage 2 per cent. Indiana 
increased fall wheat acreage 2 per cent. Ohio 


So far as the national situation goes, this 
makes very little difference. An adequate 
reduction will apparently be secured anyway. 
Even in these states, the final figures next 
spring may show reductions, since the corn- 
puts 
planted to wheat. 

The serious thing is that there are appar- 
ently a number of farmers in the corn belt 
who still fail to appreciate the need of co- 
operating with their neighbors to adjust pro- 
duction to demand. They need to have their 
better informed neighbors point out to them 
again that it is impossible for us to secure 


hog contract restrictions on 


acreage 


vood prices for wheat unless we cut down. 
We have been raising some 200,000,000 bush- 
els a vear that used to be sold abroad. and 
that we can no longer dispose of to that mar- 








Sign Up for 30 Per Cent 


On three-fourths of the farms of the 
corn belt, farmers will find it good busi- 
ness to sign up for the maximum of 30 
per cent reduction in corn acreage, rath- 
er than the minimum of 20 per cent. 

From the point of view of agriculture 
as a whole, rental of 30 per cent of the 
corn land is highly desirable, since in 
many cases the poorer land will be rent- 
ed, and it will take 30 per cent reduction 
in acreage to get a 20 per cent cut in 
production. 

From the view of the individual farm- 
er, such a program is equally desirable. 
It is the only opportunity that has ever 
been offered him to build up soil fer- 
tility, shift to a better rotation, seed 
rough land down to grass, and at the 
same time get a cash rental high enough 
to be tempting even if corn were much 
higher than it is now. 

One of our subscribers is a big farmer 
who has no especial sympathy with the 
social values of the reduction program. 
He is reducing 30 per cent, however, and 
is offering (as provided in the work 
sheet) additional corn land for rent if 
the government desires. His view is that 
he is getting two values out of the land 
rented—a good cash rental and soil im- 
provement. 

This farmer is renting 30 per cent of 
his corn land to the government, and 
wants to rent more if he can. We 
believe that other farmers with sound 
business judgment will want to follow 
his example. 








ket. If we continue to raise that amount, we 
doom ourselves to low prices. The farmer 
who refuses to take his part in a reduction 
program is simply trying to keep himself and 
his neighbors poor. 

That is 
clear enough. But the wheat program is only 


The wheat program is succeeding. 


one part of a wide program to adjust produe- 
tion to demand. Every farmer, whether he 
raises wheat or corn or hogs or cotton, must 
remember that without general cooperation 
the whole program will break down. And a 
breakdown of the whole program means that 
we will slip back into the abyss of low prices 
from which we are just climbing. 


Rulings a the corn-hog sign- 
p campaign begins 
Supplement up campaign begins, 


farmers should realize 
Contract that the township and 


county 
charge can not know all the answers to all 
the questions that may be asked. They have 
rulings on the situation affecting probably 
three-fourths of the farmers in every commu- 
nity. They know how the contract works for 
a farmer who owns and operates his farm, 
for a farmer who rents for eash, and for a 


committees in 






farmer who rents on shares from o 
lord. 

On a number of other special cases, with 
unusual complications, rulings are now being 
made at Washington. This information will 
be out soon, but at the moment questions re- 
garding some of the unusual cases will have 
to wait for further instructions 

We suggest that every corn-hog farmer sign 
an application for a contract on the basis of 
the information he now has. That will entitle 
him to a vote at the township election. Then 
this application may be revised if new rulings 
alter the situation. He should understand 
that the contract does not take effeet until 
he signs a second time after all adjustments 
have been made, or unless he speeifieally 
agrees to accept further adjustments. 

May we suggest also that information on 
these further rulings will be given in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead as soon 
as they are made. At the present time, we 
are getting a good many inquiries as to un- 
usual cases, and are unable to answer them 
because the rulings are not available. 

Every farmer who has been to a township 
corn-hog meeting knows how many compli- 
The eorn-hog 
division of the A. A. A. is answering these as 
to be fair 
to producers and to see that the program 


cated questions have come up. 
fast as it can, with two purposes 


actually results in reduction. 

Some farmers have asked why the contract 
provides for administrative rulings to supple- 
By this 
time, the answer should be plain. No contract 


ment the provisions of the contract. 


smaller in size than a thick book could cover 
in detail all the possible cases that might 
arise. Unless provision were made for admin- 
istrative rulings, many farmers with eases not 


covered by the general rules would suffer. 


ARMERS are the 
best neighbors in the 


Can We Learn 
To Be Better 
Neighbors? 


world when it comes to 
relieving 

farmer 
take sick in corn husking 


generosity in 

distress. Let a 
break an arm or 
time, and a dozen neighbors drop their own 
work to spend a few days getting corn in for 
him. 
in the neighborhood—regardless of old feuds 


In emergencies of this sort, everybody 


—helps out. 

We need now to extend this spirit of neigh- 
We particularly 
need to apply it to the present task of put- 


borliness to a larger field. 


ting the corn-hog program across. 

In some counties, there are farm groups 
that are stispicious of each other and jealous 
of each other. There are personal quarrels 
All sorts of old 
grudges sometimes come to life when any one 
attempts to get all the 
working together. 


between different farmers. 
farmers of a county 


In a few counties, this may be the rock on 
which the program may split. If any group 
is more anxious to satisfy a grudge against 
another group than to put the program aeross, 
the plan in that county may break down. 
Instead of getting a million dollars in corn 
and hog checks for the county, such internal 
divisions may cut the amount in half or worse, 
and may delay by months the receipt of the 
first checks. 

What we need now is a moratorium on all 
Whether we lke it 
or not, in this program everybody sinks or 


such feuds and grudges. 


swims together. If we permit jealousies and 


erudges and suspicions to interfere with a 
whole-hearted effort to put the program over, 


we will get nothing from it, and will deserve 


exactly what we get. 

Jesus commands the altruistic as opposed to the 
selfish life. And when we come to think it over, 
underneath it all lies the soundest philosophy. The 
only way a character worth while can be formed 
is by doing good to others. The only class of men 
that are ever remembered with a desirable remem- 
brance is the class of men who have lived altruistic 
lives. The names of the selfish and unjust are 
practically forgotten by the time monuments are 
erected over their graves.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 





Successful New Dairy 
Herd 

One of the big cattle feeders and 
hog raisers in Tama county, Iowa 
—Joe Chezick, a man who has 
been operating an 880-acre farm 
for the last ten years or more— 
tarted in the dairy business late 
last year. For years, he has been 
feeding cattle and hogs, and came 
to the conclusion that as a steady 
income producer, dairying might 
possibly be a little surer than the 
production of beef. At any rate, 








Mr. Chezick thought that at pres 
ent low prices for good dairy cows, 
this ought to be a good time- to 
get a herd of cows together. 

The interesting part of this 
dairy venture is that Joe Chezick 
did the unusual thing. He joined 
the cow testing association in his 
county when he was milking only 
three cows. After two months of 
testing these cows, he came to the 
conclusion that two of the three 
were not worth keeping. They 
did not produce enough to suit this 
new dairyman, so he promptly dis- 
posed of them. This left only one 
cow in the herd. After the sale of 
these two cows, Joe went to a big 
Illinois Holstein farm and bought 
eighteen good registered cows of va- 
rious ages, but all of excellent breed. 
ing, with big milk records. 

This herd of purebreds was pur. 
chased at an average cost of $100 per 
head, and the result is that the herd 
as a whole this last year averaged 568 
pounds of fat per cow—a record that 
insured a profit on the herd, even at 
present prices. The highest producer 
in the herd has an official butterfat 
record of 848 pounds in 304 days. 
Most of the cows are of Ormsby 
breeding; all from high producing 
ancestry. 


A Big Scale Business 


Ordinarily, one would not advise 
buying a whole herd of purebred 
dairy cows to begin with, but Mr. 
Chezick is accustomed to doing busi- 
ness on a big scale, as may be judged 
from the fact that he is operating so 
large a farm, and is a renter at that. 
In these days, Mr. Chezick thinks 
it is safer, and possibly also more 
profitable, to rent than to own land, 
at least when one is doing business 
on so large a scale. 

Like many other Tama _ county 
herds, the Chezick cows are being 
fed a grain ration composed of 400 
pounds of ground yellow ear corn, 
400 pounds of ground oats and 100 
pounds of ground soybeans. Of this 
mixture, each cow is being fed daily 
one pound of grain for each three 
pounds of milk produced, 30 pounds 
of corn silage, and all the alfalfa hay 
that is desired. We saw one cow in 
this herd of high producers that was 
consuming daily 27 pounds of grain 
—a mixture containing three pounds 
of soybeans. 


Daily Income of 72.8 Cents 


That sounds like a tremendous 
amount of grain for a cow to con- 
sume daily, especially when, in ad- 
dition, she eats 30 pounds of silage 
and all the alfalfa she cares for. Such 
a cow puts a big steer to shame when 
it comes to storing away feed. But 
think of what she produces—over 80 
pounds of milk a day, or 2.8 pounds 
of butterfat! At 26 cents a pound, 
that brings a daily income of 72.8 
cents. That's the kind of cows that 
will carry a man thru low price peri- 
ods, especially when every pound of 
feed they consume is grown on the 
farm. 

For the last two years, Mr. Chezick 
has produced 950 hogs a year, and 
has grown 175 acres of corn After 
he signs up for the corn-hog program, 
he expects a few government checks 
totaling $3,985 for the privilege of 
growing less corn and fewer hogs 
Needless to say that he is sold on the 
government program of controlled 
production as compared with the old 
plan of deliberate overproduction. 





A few of the new Chezick herd of Holsteins. 


arm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


It is of considerable 
interest to record the 
fact that five acres of sudan grass 
and soybeans produced enough pas- 
ture to support this herd of nineteen 
high producing cows from July 15 
until frost this fall. This was grown 
on land near the barn, that is exceed- 
ingly rich. Besides, the cows all 
received a full grain ration while on 
pasture and being milked three times 
a day. Milking three times a day is 
common practice in northern Tama 
county. The farmers in that section 
have learned from their cow 
tester, Henry Nieman, that 
it pays to milk good cows 
often and to give them plen- 
ty of feed. The North Tama 
Cow Testing Association, as 
has been mentioned in these 
columns before, had the big- 
gest production of all the 
testing associations this last 
year. Those Tama county 
dairymen understand how to produce 
milk. And all know why their cows 
are doing so well. They say that to 
a large extent their soybeans are the 
cause of their high yields. They al- 
Ways produce an abundance of soy- 
beans, and therefore never stint their 
cows on protein. May others follow 
their lead! 


Sorghum, Sudan, Bromus 
“What 
effect does sorghum cane have on 


A correspondent writes: 
land? I have heard it said that it 
is harder on the land than corn. 
How about growing both together? 
Is broadcasted corn harder on the 
land than drilled corn? Is sudan 
grass hard on the land? What about 
bromus inermis—is it a good pas- 
ture and hay grass? How should it 
be seeded?” 

Sorghum will withstand more 
drouth than field corn, and therefore 
in the drier sections and on thin 
soils sorghum will, on the average, 
produce a greater tonnage in the 
shape of forage than corn. How- 
ever, in sections where corn does 
well, it is a better producer, includ- 
ing grain and forage, than sorghum 
We can see no reason for growing 
both together. If the land is better 
fitted for sorghum, on account of 
lack of moisture, than for corn, espe- 
cially when it is to be grown for for 
age, sorghum may be preferable. We 
doubt, however, that there is any 
place for sorghum in Iowa, except as 
a catch crop. Sorghum may be plant- 
ed later in the season than corn and 
still produce a good crop. 

It is a mistake to assume that sor- 
ghum is harder on the soil than any 
other crop. To the extent that sor- 
ghum on a given soil may produce a 
greater tonnage of feed than corn, it 
draws more plant food from the soil 
But when the total yield of these 
two crops is the same, one is no hard- 
er on the soil than the other. The 
same applies to sudan grass. There 
is this to be considered: Both sor- 


ghum and sudan grass 
draw water from the 
soil later in the season than corn, 
and for that reason less moisture will 
ordinarily be left in the soil the fol- 
lowing spring after sudan and sor- 
ghum than after corn, It is this 
characteristic that has given these 
crops the reputation of being hard on 
the soil. This possible lack of mois- 
ture in the spring will, of course, 
not be noticeable after a winter of 
heavy snowfall, followed by copious 
early spring rains. 
3romus inermis, popular- 
ly called brome grass, is a 
good pasture grass and hay 
plant in some localities 
We do not recommend it 
for Iowa, principally for 
the reason that most brome 
grass seed on the market is 
contaminated with quack 
grass seed, and the latter 
looks so much like the for- 
mer that it is difficult to tell them 
apart. Since quack grass is such a 
difficult weed to eradicate, it appears 
to be much better in this state to 
sow timothy with clover than to take 
a chance by sowing brome grass and 
clover. 

Ton for ton, brome grass hay has a 
somewhat higher feeding value than 
timothy hay, because it carries a lit- 
tle more protein and fat than timo- 
thy, but whether it will yield a great- 
er tonnage per acre is at least ques- 
tionable. On account of the great 
danger of introducing quack grass 
with the brome grass, we do not 
favor it either for pasture or for hay 
over timothy. 


Horse and Mule Prices 

On January 1, 1933, according to 
government statistics, we had 17,144,- 
000 horses and mules in this country. 
A year earlier, we had 17,730,000, and 
in 1929 we had 19,699,000 head. Since 
1918, our horse and mule stock has 
steadily declined from a_ total of 
26,428,000 to a little over 17,000,000. 
The searcity is greater now than ever, 

Horse prices are bound to advance 
for some years. “Men who need 
horses and mules for next spring’s 
work,” said Wayne Dinsmore, secre- 
tary of the Horse Association of 
America,” should buy them at once, 
as prices are practically certain to 
advance from $20 to $40 per head 
by April 1.” 

No doubt this forecast is conserva- 
tive, even tho the advance in other 
farm products will not be anywhere 
near that high. Those who must buy 
work stock would do well to do it as 
important, 
however, is not to carry more horses 
than absolutely necessary on farms 


early as possible. More 


equipped with mechanical power. In 
the past there has been a tendency 
to keep one and often two teams of 
horses more than necessary to sup- 
plement tractor power. The proper 
balancing of horse and tractor power 
is very important these days. 


January 6, 1934 


Burning Chinch Bug 
Homes 


That the chinch bug did a great 
deal of damage to small grain and 
corn in many southern Iowa coun. 





ties this year is well known to the 
farmers thruout that section 
They are familiar with the fact 
that the old chinch bugs which 
lived thru the winter of 1932-23 
began laying eggs in the wheat 
and other small grains early in 
the spring, and that from t} 
eggs hatched the first brood of 
the bugs that did the damage to 
these grains. During the early 
weeks of their life, the young 
bugs are unable to fly, and there- 
fore they stay in the field, where 
they hatch out. By the time the 
grain ripens, and they can get 
no further sustenance from the 
field, they start migrating, befor: 
they can fly, in search of new 
pastures. 
How these young bugs find corn 
fields, sorghum, sudan grass and 
Other crops at that time seems dif- 
ficult for one to understand, but 
they find them, nevertheless. The 
bugs will travel across a road to 
an adjoining corn field, or they will 
journey clear forty-acre 
pasture or other field, in which they 
find no food they like, to a corn 
field. It is during this period in 
the lives of the bugs, before they 
have developed their wings, that 
they can be stopped from migrating 
by the simple expedient of plowing 
a furrow around the small grain 
field in which they live, and run- 
ning an oil line on top of the fur. 
row. In a similar manner, a corn 
field may be protected, and a huge 
number of the bugs may thus be 
killed. 


across a 


Hibernate Thru the Winter 


However, no matter how effective 
such barriers may be, many of the 
bugs develop wings about that time, 
and then fly to the nearest corn 
field, where they find an abundance 
of feed to their liking. These ma 
ture bugs begin laying eggs for a 
second brood, as was observed by 
many farmers last year. Late in the 
fall, these second generation bugs 
reach maturity, and as soon as cold 
weather appears they seek shelter in 
pastures under matted grasses, along 
fence rows and edges of fields where 
there is a covering of grass. Some 
crawl under shocks of corn, between 
the leaves and stems of standing o1 
shocked corn, under leaves, boards, 
stones, pieces of dry manure, any 
kind of rubbish lying about that will 
afford protection against the cold. 
Here they hibernate till the advent 
of warm weather in the spring. 

The chinch bugs that survive the 
winter fly to fields of winter wheat, 
parly in the spring, and later to 
other small grains. Here they lay 
their eggs, which hatch out in the 
course of ten days or two weeks, thus 
completing the life cycle. 


Burn the Winter Quarters 

Late in December and in January, 
the thing for farmers in chinch bug 
infested sections to do is to burn the 
winter quarters of the bugs. It is 
not enough for individual farmers 
to do this, but whole communities 
should cooperate in burning all 
clump forming grasses, patches of 
slough grass and fence rows. The 
most thoro directed alone 
these lines will, of course, not com- 
pletely destroy the bugs, but it will 
kill a lot of them, thus reducing 
ge laying for the first generation 
of bugs, and to the extent the over- 
wintered bugs are thinned out, the 
first as well as the second brood will 
be that much smaller. Burning ott 
the winter homes of the bugs is the 
most effective way of holding them 
in check. Let farmers take up this 
work with a serious purpose, and 
cooperate thruout whole communi- 
ties, townships and counties for the 
control of this pest. 


efforts 
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Help for Cattle Producers 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Fund to Aid Financing of Beef Cattle and 


Dairy Reduction Programs 


YASHINGTON, D. C.—Help for 
A the dairy and beef farmer was 
jn prospect here last week as farm 
Jeaders moved to ask Congress for an 
amendment to the farm act to pro- 
yide $200,000,000 in funds with which 
to help finance a program for cut- 
ting down production of both dairy 
products and beef cattle. 

The exact plan to be followed in 
handling beef cattle remains to be 
determined. Once the beef men are 
under the act, they can initiate their 
own program, just as the corn and 
hog men did. This program, how- 
ever, must hit directly at the cause 
of the trouble, the oversupply of 
peef cattle, if it is to have federal 
approval. 

The same thing is true of the 
dairy situation. Marketing agree- 
ments in milk sheds have proved of 
doubtful value when butterfat prices 
fall and the pressure to get into the 
market milk area gets stronger. The 
butter buying program, designed to 
ease pressure on the market while a 
production plan was being devel- 
oped, actually stimulated butter pro- 
duction. 

From now on the dairymen will 
center on plans to cut down produc- 
tion and strike at the root of the 
trouble. In this, they will have vig- 
orous federal support. 


Hope for the Dairymen 


see hope for the 
recent develop- 


here 
in three 


Officials 
dairymen 
ments: 

1. Production of dairy products is 
beginning to decrease. Up until now, 
almost every week has seen increas- 
ing burdens of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts dumped on the market. Now 
the tide has turned. 

2. Consumption of dairy products 
is beginning to increase. Up until 
the middle of December, consump- 
tion had either dropped off or failed 
to gain. Now, with larger payrolls 
in the cities, consumption is increas- 
ing. Here, too, the tide has turned. 

3. The storage stocks of butter, 
which were a great weight over the 
market, have been cut down by fed- 
eral purchase of 61,000,000 pounds, 
until stocks are only a little higher 
than the five-year average. This fed- 
eral butter, of course, will never go 
into ordinary trade channels, but is 
being distributed to the unemployed. 

Every one here agrees that these 
things, while helpful, are not 
enough. The conference of farm 
leaders, called by Secretary Wallace 
last week, discussed further steps. 

Before that conference, Secretary 
Wallace said: 

“Those who feed livestock on pur- 
chased grain, whether for dairy or 
meat production ... are deserving 
of more sympathy than ever before. 
The important thing is what we are 

going to do about it. But before we 
can decide that question intelligent- 
ly, it is important that both the lead- 
ers of agriculture and the adminis- 
tration officials take a brief survey 
of the causes of the present unusual 
trouble.” 


He pointed out that one cause of 
the trouble was the fact that for the 
greater part of the last ten years 
livestock products had been relative- 
ly higher than grain prices. Ten-cent 
Corn last winter induced many farm- 
ers to increase their herds. 

Another cause of the present trou- 
ble is the shortage of feed grains 
this year. The supply per animal is 
the lowest in thirty years. 

A third cause is the decline in con- 
Sumer purchasing power. Dairy prod- 
uct prices and beef prices tend to go 
up and down as payrolls go up and 
down, provided supplies remain the 
Same, 

A fourth cause of the trouble is 
the tariff. Both dairy and beef cattle, 
Under tariff protection, have been 


favored as against wheat, hogs and 
cotton which was sold at world 
prices. As a result, each year more 
and more of the producers of these 
other staples went into dairying or 
beef raising. The resulting produc- 
tion has ruined prices. 

Secretary Wallace continued: 

“As the troubles awaiting the dairy 
and beef cattle industries actually 
developed and things went from bad 
to worse, until we had come to the 
acute condition of the present day, a 
few politically minded farm leaders 
steeped in the Republican tariff tra- 
dition of the northern states, have 
proposed to cure the beef cattle and 
dairy problem by putting on still 
higher tariffs. But you can’t cure 
an organic disease with a shin-plaster 
nor even by large doses of the quack 
poison that caused the disease. 

“At the present time, we import 
only 1.2 per cent of all our dairy 
products, and less than .87 of one 
per cent of all our beef and 
products. Our exports are still in- 
considerable. So I think it advisable 
for this conference to explore the 
field for correctives of a more funda- 
mental nature. 


| 
| 
| 
} 





Veal | 


The agricultural ad- | 


justment act provides the machinery | 


for adjustment of production to con- 
sumption in the proper way essen- 
tial to bring permanent improvement 
in prices. 
which has made it impossible for us 
to grapple effectively with the beef 
situation could be removed by a sim- 
ple amendment adding beef cattle to 
the basic commodities named in the 
act. 

“Some farm leaders have proposed 
to ask congress to provide a $200,- 
000,000 fund to supplement receipts 
from processing taxes, so to 
finance more substantial and more 
immediate payments to those farm- 
ers cooperating in production adjust- 
ments... We must work for the 
establishment of a sound, long time 
program. But as a bridge over the 
present emergency, this supplement- 
ary fund could be exceedingly help- 
ful. Its use should be conditioned 
upon establishment of a very real 
control of production.” 


as 


Conference Had Wide Range 


The conference, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ 
Union, the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, the Dairy 
and Poultry Cooperative, the Nation- 
al Association of Local Creameries, 
the National Cooperative Council, the 
New England Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation, the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Association and other 
groups, adopted a resolution asking 
for an amendment to the farm act 
along the lines indicated. A further 
conference of farm leaders to discuss 


the definite form of such amend- 
ments, has been called for next 
week. 


Another amendment discussed by 
the conference was one to provide 
for the licensing of farmers who 
failed to sign for reduction. The pur- 
pose here would be to prevent pro- 
ducers from hurting the reduction 
program by expanding their own pro- 
duction. No compulsion would be 
exerted on any one to sign a con- 
tract, but under this scheme a farm- 
er who did not sign would not be 
permitted to increase his production. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
some farmers in fall wheat areas had 
expanded their acreage, and that 
some cotton farmers were talking of 
putting in more cotton next year. 

A number of plans for production 
control were discussed at the con- 
ference. One suggestion is to apply 
the allotment plan to dairying and 
have each farmer reduce his produc- 


(Continued on page 13) 


The limitation in the act |} 
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Yet only Ford offers you 
the V-8 Motor 
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OR 1934 the Ford V-8 truck 
costs less than the sensation- 
ally successful 1933 model. 
That’s news to every man who 
is interested in reliable hauling 
at low cost. 
Before you think of buying any 
truck, study the features offered 
only by the Ford V-8. 
Remember these facts — which 
any Ford dealer can prove to 
you— 
1 The Ford V-8 truck costs 


less to buy. 
when you are through with 


3 


With these definite economies 


Costs less to operate. 


Has higher trade-in value 


go the numerous advantages of 
the Ford V-8 motor — More 
Speed, More Power, Greater 


Mileage and many others. 


Let your Ford dealer show you 
the facts. The more hard-boiled 
you are in your demands, the 
more you will want a Ford V-8 
truck. 





The Ford V-8 
Truck has speed 
and power plus 


| EXTRA MILES 
PER GALLON 


| * 
Coast to coast with an over- | 


load in 2 days, 23 hours and 13 


minutes. 





Average speed 41.3 
miles per hour—high gasoline 
mileage. Ask your Ford dealer 
this record 


about smashing 


performance. 
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When your property burns, a definite part 
of YOU is forever destroyed. Only YOU 
can know the time and effort and money 
which were needed to replace this, if in 
fact it can be replaced. To help keep down 
fire losses in 1934, the following sugges- 
tions are recommended: 


BE CAREFUL WITH LIGHTED MATCHES. Be 
sure matches are out before you throw 
them away. 


PUT OUT LIGHTED CIGAR AND CIGARETTE 
stuss. Stepping on them is a step toward 
fire-safety. 


DON'T PUT ASHES IN WOOD CONTAINERS. 
Or near wood partitions. Metal contain- 
ers have prevented many fires. 

SCREEN OPEN FIRES. Continue to enjoy 
the cheer of a grate fire, but use a screen 
to prevent sparks flying out. 

KEEP CORNERS FREE FROM RUBBISH. Spon- 
taneous combustion frequently starts 
from oil or grease-soaked refuse. 

LOOK FOR THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORA- 
TORIES LABEL on all electrical devices and 
equipment and on all fire resistive or fire 
preventive material. 

These are only a few of the more general 
fire prevention suggestions. ‘‘Safeguard- 
ing the Farm against Fire’’ is a complete 
booklet which will gladly be sent you on 
request. With it comes a helpful “Farm 
Inspection”’ blank. 


STOCK 
COMPANY 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 





THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


NEW YORK—85 John St. 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bidg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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Butcher Your Own Hoes 


No Processing Tax on Pork for Family 


} 

| 

Ba peteen has there been a 
| 4 time when the farmer could 
effect so large a saving in his annual 
meat bill by butchering his own hogs 
as he can this year. This is because 
of the processing tax on hogs, which 
the farmer not have to pay 
when butchering his own hogs for 
use in his own household. The pro- 
cessing tax now is $1 per cwt.; on 
February 1, it will be raised to $1.59, 
and on March 1 to $2.25. 

The packer has to add this tax to 
the wholesale price of the meat he 
sells, and the retailer passes it on to 
the consumer. The farmer who buys 
his pork, therefore, will pay his share 
of the tax, but saves every penny of 
it when he slaughters his own hogs. 
In addition, of course, he saves the 
usual packer and distributing costs 
| of the pork, freight for shipping the 
| hog to market and another freight 
on the pork as it passes back into 
the hands of the retailer. Because of 
this great saving to the farmer from 
| home butchering this year, no doubt 
more hogs will be killed and pro- 
cessed on the farm than ever before. 

If you are not an expert butcher 
yourself, you can hire your hogs 
killed and dressed if you like, and 
| still make a handsome saving in the 
meat bill. Get posted on butchering 
hogs and on curing the meat in one 
or two of the many ways that are 
commonly practiced. Nobody can 
secure better pork than the farmer 
if he will select from the best fitted 
barrows in his herd, weighing around 
200 to 225 pounds. 


ead 


before 


does 





Processing Tax Inquiries 


We have a good many inquiries on 
whether a processing tax must be 





paid by a farmer who butchers at 
home. 
The general principle of the act 


is that a producer who butchers hogs 
of his own raising (or who has hogs 
of his own raising butchered for 
| him), and who uses the pork for his 


|} own household, is exempt from the 
| tax. If he has the hogs butchered 
for him, he has to fill out a form 
certifying that he is using the pork 
| for his own household and is not 
| selling any. If he butchers for him- 
self, not even this required. 

But what about a farmer who 
wants to buy a hog and butcher it 


vr » 
own use 


tax would have 


The orig- 


himself for his 
inal ruling was thata 


| to be paid on this, but now the Bu- 
| reau of Internal Revenue has grant- 
|} ed an exemption to a farmer who 
buys hogs to butcher for consump- 
tion by him or his immediate family. 
This exemption does not apply to 
hogs bought and slaughtered to se- 


cure pork for the use of employes of 
the purchaser. 

Suppose a farmer sells a live hog 
to another person for consumption 
by that person, and agrees to butch- 
er the hog for the purchaser? Does 
the producer pay the tax? The latest 
rulings we have indicate that nobody 
pays a tax on this. 

But if a farmer sells a live hog to 
some one, and butchers the hog for 
the purchaser, and the purchaser 
sells some of the meat, then the 
farmer is classed as a processor for 
market and must pay a tax. 

Suppose a farmer buys a hog and 
has the local butcher slaughter and 
prepare the carcass, then who pays 
the tax? The butcher is the proces- 
sor in this case, and he pays it. 
Notice the distinction between this 
|} and the cited earlier in this 
| article. In the first case, the farmer 
bought a hog and butchered it him- 
self for his own use. There was no 
tax at all there. 

If a farmer butchers for himself a 
hog of his own raising, and then de- 
cides to sell part of the carcass, is 
| there any tax? Yes, the farmer must 

pay a tax on the part he sells. 

How is this figured out? The De- 
| partment of Agriculture has worked 





pase 





out 
be 
a farmer 


which are to 
cuts. Suppose 
weighing 


conversion factors 
for different 
butchers a 


used 


\ 
nog 


200 pounds, and retains for his own | 


use 20 pounds of fresh regular ham, 
and the The conver- 
sion factor for fresh regular ham is 
194 per cent. Taking 194 per cent of 
20 pounds, you get 38.8 pounds. De- 


balance. 


sells 


duct this 38.8 pounds from the live 
weight of the hog at the time of 
slaughter and pay the tax on the 


balance, 


Or turn the proposition around. 
Suppose he keeps most of the hog 
and sells only 20 pounds of fresh 
pork loins. The conversion factor | 


on tresh pork loins is 216 per cent; 


216 per cent of 20 pounds is 43.2 
pounds. Exemption from tax would 
be given on 200 minus 43.2 pounds, 


or 156.8 pounds. The tax would be 
paid on 43.2 pounds. 

Blanks for making reports 
may be secured from the collector of 
internal revenue for your district. 
The local postmaster can inform you 
where to write. In some cases, the 
local postmaster may have blank 
forms on hand. 

If pork is not sold for cash, but 
traded for merchandise, is there a 
tax? This case is handled just as if 
the pork were sold for cash. A tax is 
collected on the part sold. 

Most farmers, of course, are inter- 
ested only in the fact that they may 
butcher hogs of their own raising 
and use the pork for their own house- 
hold without paying any tax, or mak- 
ing any report. 

A few letters come in from farmers 
who resent the processing tax as just 


these 


another tax levied on the farmer. 
These men fail to realize that the 
farmer does not pay the processing 


tax unless he goes into the business 


of processing hogs for sale, In this 
case, he is treated just like any 


butcher or packer. 
They also fail to realize that the 


processing tax provides a large part 


of the funds from which the $350,- 
000,000 benefits to corn and hog 
growers are to come. A farmer who 
pays 40 cents on a fresh ham he 
sells, and receives a hog bonus of 
$200 on his 1934 reduction from the 
the processing tax fund, is coming 


out ahead of the game. 


Mare With Fistula 

A correspondent writes: “I have a 
mare that has a fistula on both sides 
of the withers, and the case is one of 
eight months’ standing. Can 
suggest a cure?” 

Fistula is a deep seated 
which, because it is located 
very top of the animal’s body, fails 
to drain its pus contents to the out- 


abscess 


side. As a result, such boils contin- 
ually burrow deeper beneath the 
muscles of the neck and shoulder. 


Finally the bony structure becomes 
involved and a cure is difficult until 
the diseased tissue is removed. Few 
of these will heal until an opening is 








you | 


at the | 


made in the bottom of the wound, so | 


drainage can take place. A 
that has existed for eight months 
probably will not heal, permanently 
at least, until some deep seated drain- 
age tubes are inserted into the af- 
fected parts. 

Occasionally, one can get a fistula 
to Seal by internal treatment with 
drugs, but surgery has been 
to be much more reliable. A formula 
often used for internal treatment 
consists of one and one-half ounces 
of arsenic acid, one ounce of potas- 
sium iodide, ten ounces of linseed 
oil meal and eleven ounces of ground 
willow bark. Feed a teaspoonful of 
this on top of damp oats or bran 
twice daily until a pound has been 
used up. Then double the dose for 
four or five days and return to the 
original dose until the wound seems 
to be healing. It is best to call a vet- 


erinarian in cases of this sort. 


fistula | 





found | 
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A COMPLETE CURE IN. 
ONE OPERATION THIS 
WAY AND IM SURER OF 
RESULTS! 













Thousands Turning to This 


NEW 
“CAREY-IZED” 
SMOKE-SALT 


SECRET “CAREY-IZED”’ PROCESS 
MAKES MEAT-CURING EASIER... 
SAFER...SURER! 


A VASTLY improved new smoke-salt— 
the latest triumph of the Carey Salt 
Company in a 33-year search to develop 
ever better ways of preparing meat. Ends 
the drudgery, expense and varying results 
of old smokehouse methods. Surpasses all 
ordinary smoke-salts, too—safer, surer, 
gives an even, perfect cure every time. 
No wonder farm families are turning to it 
in preference to old, uncertain methods! 
“Carey-ized” Smoke-Salt gives home- 
cured meats a new, wonderful tastiness 
and improves keeping quality surprisingly. 
Shrinkage and spoilage reduced as never 
before. All this easily possible because this 
new smoke-salt is made of pure, Carey 
meat salt, a well-balanced sugar-cure, and 
doubly refined and condensed wood smoke. 
All these elements scientifically blended 
the exclusive ‘‘Carey-ized’’ way! Thus 
when cure is finished, every tissue of meat 
has received just the exact proportion of 
salt, sugar-cure and smoke to be properly 
cured and smoke-flavored. No mere “‘sur- 
face” flavoring—no “‘too smoky”’ meat. Be 
sure this season. Get ‘‘Carey-ized’”’ Smoke- 
Salt at your dealer’s— prove it’s better. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOK and SAMPLE 
New SAUSAGE SEASONING 


A new book, “Easy Meat 
Curing—the ‘Carey-ized’ 
Way” just off the presses! 
Gives priceless information 
on home-butchering. Tells 
all about this new, BETTER 
way to cure meat. Saves you 
dollars—and it’s FREE. Just 
mail coupon to our nearest 
office. Coupon will also bring 
free sample of New “Carey- 
ized’’ Sausage Seasoning— 
enough to season 3 Ibs. 


The New ‘Carey- 
ized” Sausage Sea- 


ail to 
inest- 
tasting sausage — 
everytime. Quicker, 
easier, more conve- 
nient. Economical, 
too—25c can sea- 
sons 30 Ibs. Mail 
coupon for free * 
sample packet. 


deo EASY MEAT 
RING / 


DEALERS—For compliete"de- 
tails of unusual new profit plan, 
write at once to the Carey Salt 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


CAREY SALT CO. 
‘ Dept. A-110 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS or 








MAIL COUPON 





WINNFIELD, LOUISIANA oR POST CARE 
—— — oo — — oe ae oe oe oe ae ee ee 
tr Address the office nearest you) 
! CAREY SALT CO., Dept. A-110, Me 
{ Hutchinson, Kansas, or Winnfield, Louisiana 
: Rush your new book, “Easy Meat Curing 
i —the ‘Carey-ized’ Way.” Also send free sam- 
i ple of Sausage Seasoning. 
1 
| Name.. ov'eeen THITTEIT TTT TT oe 
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WALLACES’ 


Farm Loan Totals Rising 


New Production Credit Locals to Be Formed 


; \ ORE millions for Iowa and other 


corn belt farmers are to be 
available in the next thirty days, 
according to officials of the Farm 
Credit Administration. For 1933, 
farm loans in the states of Iowa, Ne- 
praska, South Dakota and Wyoming 
totaled $43,000,000. Of this amount, 
$25,000,000 went into Iowa. 

At the speed now attained, it is 
predicted that the rate per month 
jn the future may not be far under 
the total for last year. A good many 
millions in loans have been approved 
paid out for 
January will be high. 

The lowa situation has been dupli- 
eated in the national field. In July, 
the total of loans closed in the whole 
country was under $4,000,000; for 
August, $7,000,000. Since then, totals 
have doubled each month until the 
December total was close to $100,- 
000,000. Since the grand total for 
the year is only $215,000,000, the De- 
eember loans are almost half the 
This indicates the in- 
creased rate of speed as the organ- 
ization has been enlarged. 

Last week, the Federal Farm Cred- 
it Administration announced the ap- 
pointment of L. Oscar Challman, of 
Wyoming, as general coordinating 
agent of the four divisions at Omaha. 
Dennis P. Hogan continues as head 
of the federal land bank. Charles 
McCumsey is president of the inter- 
mediate credit bank. E. R. Heaton 
is president of the new Production 


. Credit Corporation, and J. H. Mason, 


at present acting head of the dairy 
division of the A. A. A., has been 
selected as head of the bank for co- 
operatives. 

The big news now in the farm 
credit field, aside from the bigger 
volume of loans being turned out by 
the land bank, is the setting up of 
production credit associations. 


Fill Gaps in Credit Field 


These associations are to replace 
the regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations, and are to fill the gaps 
left by dead banks in some locali- 
ties. Their work is to provide loans, 
for not longer than a year, to farm- 
ers who need money to buy feeders, 
or who need money for any other 
purpose connected with the produc- 
fing and harvesting of crops, the 
breeding, raising and fattening of 
livestock, or the production of poul- 
try and livestock products. 

In a few weeks, the Production 
Credit Corporation at Omaha will go 
out into the different states and set 
up production credit associations in 
a number of county-seat towns. At 
first, probably one association will 
serve several counties. The initial 
capital is supplied by the Production 
Credit Corporation, but every bor- 
tower must own stock to the extent 
of 5 per cent on his loan. No dou- 


- operatives 


ble liability 
stock. 

As few as ten farmers can start 
one of these local associations, but 
the plan is to organize them so that 
a good many more farmers will come 
in, so as to keep the overhead ex- 
penses per loan low. Eventually, the 
association pays off the initial funds 
advanced by the government and 
runs its own show. Until then, the 
office at Omaha is pretty much in 
charge. 

Security offered on these loans will 
be a first mortgage lien on personal 
property, livestock, imple- 
ments and crops. Interest rates can 
not exceed by more than 3 per cent 
the interest rate charged by the fed- 


is provided for on this 


such as 


eral intermediate credit bank on 
loans made to the local. At pres- 
ent, the intermediate rate varies 


from 3 to 314 per cent, making the 


rate to the farmer from 6 to 6% per 
cent on these loans. The borrower 
pays a reasonable inspection charge 
and all fees for title search and re- 
cording. 


To Serve Local Cooperatives 


Reports from the Omaha office are 
that from ten to thirty of these local 
credit associations may be set up in 
Iowa in the next two months. The 
hope is to have a large number in 
operation by the time loans are 
needed to help some farmers get 
their crops in this spring. 

The bank for cooperatives will 
not be rushed into action quite so 
rapidly, but it is expected to serve 
local cooperatives at an early date. 
Loans will be made to genuine co- 
only, and these are de- 
fined as meeting the following re- 
requirements: (1) Membership com- 
posed of agricultural producers; (2) 
operations conducted for mutual ben- 
efit of members; (3) non-member 
business not to exceed 50 per cent 
of total value of business handled; 
(4) either dividends on capital limit- 
ed to 8 per cent per year or each 
member entitled to one vote. 

A cooperative may get its loan on 
its building refinanced thru this or- 
ganization at 4144 per cent under Cer- 
tain conditions. Loans for working 
capital are also made on the usual 
security and at 4 per cent. In every 
case, the local must take stock in 
the bank at the rate of 5 per cent 
of the loan. 

Cooperatives that have relied on 
local banks furnishing working capi- 
tal, and have been having a hard 
time since the local banks folded up, 
may be able to get going again in 
this way. Applications should be 
made to the Bank for Cooperatives, 
Omaha, Neb., if the cooperative need- 
ing the loan is in Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota or Wyoming. Illinois 
and Missouri go to St. Louis, and 
Minnesota to St. Paul. 











acreage taken out of production. 


pense. 
corn-hog control association. 


taxes on corn and hogs. 


further increase funds available. 





his safety deposit box. 


— 


The Producer Will Get His Money 


The corn-hog contracts are in effect contracts between the indi- 
vidual farmers who sign and the government of the United States. If 
the producer reduces production as required in the contract, the gov- 
ernment binds itself to make the reduction payments of $5 a head for 
75 per cent of the hogs raised for slaughter in 1932 and 1933, and of 

| 30 cents a bushel on the adjusted estimated yield of corn on the corn 


The only deduction permitted from these checks is the amount 
authorized by the county corn-hog control association for local ex- 
What this expense will be is determined by the corn-hog con- 
tract signers themselves, thru the officers they elect to run the county 


The funds to pay the producers are derived from the processing 
Up to date, these processing taxes are bring- 
ing in more money than preliminary estimates indicated. Raising of 
the hog tax to $1.50 on February 1, and to $2.25 on March 1, will still 


Regardless of the receipts from processing taxes, however, the 

government is obligating itself to make the agreed payments to con- 

| tract signers. The government’s agreement to pay corn-hog benefits 
_ is just as sure an asset to the corn-hog producer as Liberty bonds in 
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fong it 








Good for Many Years More 


Since McKinley's day—many presidents have come and 
gone—the nation has witnessed the most momentous and 
thrilling events in all history. 

And since McKinley's day—this American Fence, 
erected by Mr. Jacob Boyd, in the spring of 1896, has ren- 
dered uninterrupted service—has given him real cause to 
celebrate its economy and long life. 

Best of all—its effectiveness is by no means ended. “I 
firmly believe that it will last from eight to ten years 
longer,” says its owner. Read his letter below and his is 
only one of many similar messages in our files. This ex- 
perience is not unusual. 

The test cf time in actual field use, far more than claims 
and promises, has proved that American Fence serves 
more than its price would indicate and lasts much longer 
than its guarantee requires. 

Figured on the basis of cost per rod per year—it is the 
most economical protection for fields and crops that you 
can purchase. The reasons, of course, are hard wire, su- 
perior construction and a number of exclusive features 
that your nearest American Fence dealer will gladly ex- 
plain in detail. It will pay you to visit his store at the first 
opportunity and ask especially about the guarantee. 


Be sure you get American Fence. 
Our labels show complete and 
exact description of each roll, 


MORE THAR ? 
‘ | 100 YEARS Loe 
> PROGAELSS 





WIRE MAKING 


1831 1934 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


STATES Stee. corporation Empire State Bldg., New York 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Bidg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bidg., San Francisco 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


208 So. Le Salle Street, Chicsgo  supsipiary oF UNITED 
94 Grove Street, Worcester 























FEED FEWER 
GET MORE 
MAKE MORE 


This flodine Booklet 
Telis You Mow. 


Wilt a short feed supply, more 
volume from less animals at less 
cost is the way to dairy, swine or 
poultry profits. Iodine in balanced 
rations stops waste of high-priced 
age and puts them to use for 
vody-building. It increases diges- 
tion, promotes health and provides 
greater production with less feed. 


One well known nutritional au- 
thority* states:**The addition of a 
sinall amount of Iodine to the 
pone of cows reflected itself 
l flow of 


»yY as t 
mailic and a corresponding sav- 


ing in feed costs. 


Similarly. pigs fed. Iodine 
made 9.91% greater gains 
with 10% less feed. 
fodine increased 
egg production 9% 
and decreased mor- 

tality 34%. 

There are a number 
of leading feedand feed 
ingredient manufac- 
turers privileged to use 
this Iodine Seal which 
guarantees their prod- 
ucts of satisfactory Io- 
dine content. Mail the 
coupon fortheirnames, 
also our free valuable 
booklet full of mouey- 
making facts. 


*Name upon request. 


\ ase 


x satcsnaiaepetian ulitgsiipaintia 
f IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. g 
& 120 Broadway, N.Y.C. WF 1/7/34 & 
' Please send me your free booklet—“IODINE, 5 
. ITS NEED AND ITS BENEFITS IN FARM 
FEEDS”. 


B Name 
I Town 
Be aS eRe eeeeea aes -.... 











When writing to our advertisers, 

please mention that you read their 

advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 
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OU, too, can get delicious hickory 
smoke flavor if you cure with Old 
Hickory Smoked Salt ... because Old 
Hickory is pure salt actu- 
aliy coated with genuine 
hickory wood smoke. 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt cures 
and smokes in one operation; 
eliminates the smokehouse; 
helps prevent spoilage and 
shrinkage; improves keeping 
qualities; saves time, labor ,money. 


Plain or Sugar Cure 


Old Hickory, the only curing 
salt actually smoked with gen- 
uine hickory wood smoke, car- 
ries the approval of Good House- 
keeping Reeces of Foods. Your 
dealer handles Old Hickory or 
can get it for you quickly. Place 
your order now! 


Write forfree book 

on meat curing to 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG, CO. 
Dept. 1-C ,20 N. Wacker, Chicago, Il. 
or GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Widener Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Corn-Hog Contract Drive Opens 


Corn Belt Farmers Start Campaign for Higher Prices 


hy a few days, every corn-hog pro- 
ducer in the corn belt will have 
received copies of the corn-hog con- 
tract, the work sheet and other doc- 
uments, with instructions for getting 
the information needed. 

Township meetings will be held at 
which the contract will be explained 
and help given to farmers in filling 
out the work sheet. After this, a 
township sign-up day or days will be 
held. 

On these sign-up days, farmers in 
a township will be asked to come to 
a central point, where the sign-up 
committee will help in filling out the 
contracts. The producer should bring 
with him to these sign-up stations 
the contract, work sheet (which 
should be filled out if possible), the 
map and the producer’s statement of 
supporting evidence 

The exact procedure followed may 
differ in different counties. Farmers 
should keep in touch with their town- 
ship committee and learn what the 
local plans are. 


Some Points Cleared Up 


Administrative rulings have been 
made that clear up a number of 
points about the contract and help 
to adapt the contract to special cases. 
On the need for these, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says to the corn- 
hog producer: 

“These administrative rulings are 
part of the corn-hog reduction con- 
tract in the specific cases to which 
the rulings apply. Among other 
things, they are for the purpose of 
elaborating on certain phases of the 
contract which could not be com- 
pletely covered in the contract form, 
and also to care for special circum- 
stances which are so infrequently 
encountered as not to warrant their 
inclusion therein. Without the use 
of such rulings, the contract form 
would have been too long and com- 
plicated for convenient use. 

“You will recognize that many of 
these rulings are designed to permit 
farmers to sign the contract and re- 
ceive the benefits of the corn-hog 
reduction program, in spite of com- 
plieated landlord -tenant relation- 
ships. In other words, the rulings 
are designed only to make clear the 
contractual obligations and to insure 
a fair deal for all concerned, and 
therefore are for the benefit of the 
farmers, 

“In order to make these rulings 
satisfy certain legal and other re- 
quirements, it has been necessary to 
state them in somewhat technical 
form. If this should make any pro- 
visions of these rulings difficult for 
you to understand, you should con- 
sult your committeeman and read 
the directions for filling out the con- 
tract in order to help you to under- 
stand the way in which the rulings 
affect your contract. No farmer need 
sign a contract without being per- 
fectly clear in his own mind regard- 
ing the obligations to be assumed 
by himself and by the secretary of 
agriculture.” 


Sign-Up Committee Schools 


District and county schools for 
sign-up committees are being held to 
go over these rulings and instruc- 
tions in detail, so that they will be 
able to be of maximum help in 
aiding other producers to see what 
the contract will mean as applied to 
each individual case. There will 
main some exceptional cases which 
may require further rulings. 

The rulings now available do not 
change in any essential respect the 
understanding of the contract which 
most farmers have had. One excep- 
tion should be made to this. Read- 
ing of the section dealing with the 
use of contracted acreage had given 
many the impression that under no 
circumstances could any feed or 
grain be taken off this acreage in 
any form, including pasture. 





What to Grow? 


Corn land rented to the govern- 
ment in the corn acreage reduc- 
tion program may be used in sev- 
eral ways. One major opportunity 
offered to the land owner is to 
improve soil fertility by planting 
and plowing under a green ma- 
nure crop. Another is to get rela- 
tively poor and rough corn land 
seeded down to permanent pas- 
ture. The accompanying article 
gives further details on these pos- 
sibilities. 

We would like to have letters 
from farmers telling us how they 
expect to handle this rented land. 
Tell what kind of soil the field 
has, how it has been handled, and 
how you expect to use the field 
in 1934. If you are seeding down 
to permanent pasture, what kind 
of a grass mixture are you using? 

For the best letter received by 
February 1, we will pay $10, with 
$1 for every other letter printed. 
Address Land Use Contest, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, lowa. 





No feed or grain may be removed, 
but the new ruling cites one case, 
and one only, in which this land may 
be pastured. If the land is seeded 
down to permanent pasture without 
using a nurse crop, then this newly 
seeded pasture may be grazed in 
1934. 

If the contracted acreage is al- 
ready in pasture, it may not be used 
for hay or pasture during 193 
Weeds must be clipped, but any clip- 
pings stay on the land. 

If the producer wants to use the 
contracted acreage to seed down ad- 
ditional pasture land, he may use 
blue grass, red-top, timothy, meadow 
fescue, red clover, alsike clover, 
white clover, alfalfa, lespedeza, sweet 
clover, brome grass or orchard grass, 
with or without a nurse crop. But if 
a nurse crop is used, it can not be 
cut for hay, but must be clipped and 
left on the ground. 

If the producer wants to plant “soil 
improving and erosion preventing 
crops” on the contracted acreage, he 
may plant such crops as soybeans, 
cowpeas, field peas, vetch and sweet 
clover. These are to be plowed un- 
der, and may not be pastured or oth- 
erwise harvested. 

In no case is contracted acreage 
to be permitted to grow up in weeds. 
Weeds must be clipped before seed 
matures. Summer fallowing to get 
rid of weeds is especially recom- 
mended in some cases. 

Farmers have asked how much 
land can be covered by one contract. 
The rule here is that each contract 
must cover only one farming unit. A 
farming unit is considered any unit 
having work stock, farm machinery, 
crop rotation and farmstead substan- 
tially separate from those of any 
other farm. 

The landlord-tenant relationship 
remains as has been stated, except 
that special rules to govern compli- 
cated cases have been drawn up. A 
tenant who rents for cash gets all 
the corn rental and hog bonus. 

A tenant who rents on crop shares 
agrees to divide the corn rental fund 
with the landlord as the corn was 
divided in 1933. If a tenant rented 
for cash last year and for shares this 
year, the landlord’s share would not 
exceed 50 .per cent of the corn re- 
duction payment. 

In the case of a stock-share lease, 
the benefits from corn rental and 
hog bonus are divided as the re- 
ceipts from corn and hogs would be 
divided under the 1933 lease, pro- 
vided the same landlord and tenant 
have been operating the farm dur- 
ing the base period. Under other 


conditions, the general rule holds 
but its working is more complicated. 

One frequent question has heen 
“If a farmer raises only a few a 
of corn, but feeds hogs on a fare, 
scale, does he have to cut down « 
acreage 20 per cent anyway? (; 
he has raised a lot of corn and 
a few hogs, must he cut down 
25 per cent?” 

The ruling is that if a m: 
been raising ten acres of ¢ 
less, he can still raise that 
amount, but not more, and st 
ify for the hog bonus. Or if 
has been raising four litters o1 
he can still raise the same nt 
but not more, and still qualif 
the corn rental. In the first « 
course, he will get no corn 
and in the other case no hog 

What about corn for silage? 

a farmer include 
base and then decide in 1934 

fill his silo, but to handle al 

as grain? The ruling is that he 

fill his silo in 1934 to the ay 
level to which it was filled in 1932 

What about a man who is 
starting in to farm? He gets a co 
rental based on the corn acrea 
grown on the farm he is to ope1 
in 1934, but since he has been ra 
ing no hogs, he has no hog base. Hi 
can get one if a producer in the san 
county quits farming and transfe 
his hog base to the new farme 
that case, the new farmer may ra 
75 per cent of the base, provided lh. 
operates a farm no smaller than th 
of the retiring producer, but will 
ceive no bonus. There are othe 
strictions also, and the transfer mu 
be approved by the county corn-h 
control association. 

In counting up hogs raised in 193 
the pigs sold in the emergency can 
paign are of course included becau 
they are classified as hogs sold to 
slaughter. Piggy sows sold, for 
which the federal bonus was rr 
ceived, may be credited with fou 
pigs apiece, and these pigs counted 
Sales slips indicating that the %4 
bonus was paid must be included 
the supporting evidence. 


silage corn 


Figuring the Corn Rental 


When a field is offered for rent 
to the government, the yield which 
is the basis for the rental payment 
is not necessarily based on produ 
tion in 1932 or 1933. The township 
committee is to determine what the 
yield of corn on that particular field 
would be under normal conditions. 
The field rented must have been 
planted to corn at least once during 
the years 1929-33. 

In reporting on the number of pigs 
farrowed and raised (not necessarily 
sold) in 1932 and in 1933, 1933 spring 
pigs are considered those farrowed 
from December 1, 1932, to June 
1933; 1933 fall pigs are those far 
rowed from June 1, 1933, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1933; 1932 spring pigs are 
those farrowed from December 1. 
1931, to June 1, 1932; 1932 fall pigs 
are those farrowed from June 1, 19» 
to December 1, 1932. 

The best way for a farmer to he 
speed up the sign-up program is 
get his work sheet filled out proper 
ly, taking particular care to check 
acreages and yields in differen! 
fields. If this material is ready wh' 
he goes to the sign-up station, t! 
contract can be filled out promptly. 
A tenant should also go over Ue 
program with the landlord and agre' 
as to the field to be rented. Every 
farmer filling out the work sheet 
should remember that yields will be 
checked, not only by the permanent 
township committee, but by cre! 
estimate officials who have recore: 
of past years to guide them. Thes 
reports of production by farmers © 
also be published locally, so 
every one will have a chance lt 
that no farmer is trying to get IX 
than his share. Over-high cla! 
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will delay payment, not only for the 
individual farmer, but will also hold 
up the program for the entire county. 

Approval of these contracts is 
given first by the permanent town- 
ship committee. This committee is 
1ot elected, however, until a major- 
ity of farmers in the county have 
signed applications for the contract. 
Then all application signers meet to 
elect the permanent committee. To 
get the program under way, there- 
fore, a majority of the farmers in 
the county must be signed up so that 
the permanent committee can be 
elected and go ahead with the work 
of checking over the contracts. 

1 article, of course, gives only 
the high points of the rulings on the 
contract. Township and county sign- 
up committees, however, are now 
being given more detailed instruc 
tions on the way in which different 
eases are to be handled. 





Producers 
should go to these committee mem 
bers for advice, but should remem 
ber that on some particularly diffi- 
further rulings from 
Washington may be necessary. 

Putting over the sign-up campaign 
demands a lot of hard 
everybody concerned, from the indi- 
vidual producer up thru the township 
and county committees to the state 
corn-hog committee. The 
however, are more than enough to 
balance the hard work. 

In lowa alone, payments of $74,- 
000,000 on corn and hog contracts 


cult cases 


work from 


rewards, 


are possible in case of a big sign-up, 
while the rewards from higher prices 
for corn and hogs may amount to 
much more. 

In some counties, the sign-up cam 
paign can not be completed in Janu- 
ary, but in most a majority will have 
signed and elections have been held 
by early February. After that comes 
the job of checking over the con 
tracts to see that every signer gets 
a fair deal, since any farme who 
claims more than his share gets it 
at the expense of his neighbors in 
the same county. 

No predictions can safely be made 
as to when the first checks will be 
Everything now depends 


made out. 
on the ability of producers themselves 
to master the details of the program 
in a hurry and to cooperate to see 
that every farmer has a chance to 
sign up. 


Corn Husking Costs 


Comparative cost figures of husk- 
ing corn by hand and by mechanical 
pickers have been published recently 


by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The figures are based 
upon the vears 1928 and 1929, and 
therefore do not apply to present 


conditions except in a comparative 
way. The fields in which the 
were made are located in Illinois 


studies 


On 122 farms, in the two years un- 
der consideration, hand husking cost 
$4.46 per acre, while with one-row 
pickers, on 102 farms, the average 
Cost was $3.74, and with two-row 
pickers on 64 farms the average cost 
was $3.14 per acre. The greatest sav- 
ing brought about by the mechanical 
picker 
man labor. 


5.2 man 


Was represented in hours of 
Thus, for hand husking, 
hours were consumed, as 
hours with one- 


compared with 2.7 
row and 2.2 hours with two-row pick- 
ers. This was a big item in these 
two vears, since hand huske 

being paid 5.5 cents a bushel, as com- 


pared with about 2.5 to 3 cents a 


were 


bushel during the last two years or 
such a matter. Since many farmers 
husk their own corn, the man labor 
charge, which the above figures in- 
clude, does not have to be paid for in 
cash, which, in most instances, is a 
very important factor. 

In the saving of man labor by the 
mechanical must take 
Into Consideration the interest charge 
on the mechanical picker, as well as 
amount 


of these charges, of course will de- 


} 


picker, one 


the cost of depreciation The 


Pend largely upon the acreage of 
corn the picker annually handles. Of 
course, there ire certain factors 
Which favor mechanical picking as 
compared with hand picking. The 


mechanical picker makes 


I ossible 
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to start husking earlier in the fall 
and get the job out of the way in 
much shorter time, and the work is 
also much less laborious than hand 
picking. 

A detailed discussion of the two- 
year test, comparing the cost of husk- 
ing corn by hand and by machinery, 
may be secured by writing for Farm 
ers’ Bulletin 1715, entitled, “Methods 
and Costs of Husking Corn in the 
Field,” to the Publica- 
tions, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Division of 


Insurance on Corn Loans 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has completed arrangements for 
blanket insurance coverage on corn 
producers’ notes taken by the cor- 
poration or by lending agencies on 
This protects the lender, 


f 


corn loans 
but does not relieve the farmer < 


responsibility 
“This blanket insurance coverage,” 
explained W. S. Bradley, in charge 
of corn loans, “was arranged at the 
request of leading agencies to give 
them additional protection against 
possible loss on notes because of 
natural forces destroying or damag- 
ing the collateral, or 
because of other intervening circum- 
stances which might affect the abil- 
ity of the borrower to meet the face 
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stored corn 
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That would be good news for producers. They 
could sell their livestock to supply that demand. 


important links in the chain of Supply and Demand. 

The consumer wants beef at a price he can afford to 
pay. And the price he will pay for dressed meat governs 
what producers can get for their livestock. 


There are times when demand exceeds producers’ supply 


FARMER 







for beef. The demand for beef would be active. 


But it’s not quite so simple as that. There are 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


of his note with corn or cash when 
due. It does not substitute for regu- 
lar fire and lightning insurance, re- 
quired of individual 
their own protection, in states hav- 


ing farm warehouse laws. The blan- 


borrowers for 


ket insurance applies only to notes 
and does not relieve the borrower of 
his responsibility of providing the 
usual and customary insurance on 
collateral for his 


own protection, nor does it in any 


the stored corn 
way affect the lability of the pro- 
ducer under the terms of the loan 
agreement.” 

Lending agencies which desire the 
blanket insurance coverage may ob 
tain it thru the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Blank forms for apply 
ing for this coverage will be ready 
for distribution shortly, Mr. Bradley 
reports. The rate will be 4% cents 
per $100 for any month or portion 
thereof, on the total amount of al 
loans held by the lending company 


Enteritis in Hogs 
A Humboldt 


scriber writes: “I have some trouble 


county, Iowa, sub- 
with my hogs, which the local veteri- 
narian says is enteritis. What sort 
of treatment would you recommend 
for this condition?” 

Since most of the enteritis seen in 
hogs in this state is due to infection 


picked up from the soil, we 
that you start by removing the well 


suggest 
hogs to new, clean quarters, where 
hogs have not been kept for a year 
or more. Clean the present quarters 
of the affected hogs and supply them 
feed. 


everal treatments for this 


with clean water and good 


There are 





infection, but the one most widely 
used, perhaps, in this part of the 
count! consist n placing eight 
ounces of coppe ulphate in a glass 
or earthenware \ el and dissolve 
iat in one g i ite Mix one 
) tt if W gi ns 
( \ g l 1 K Live 
t Six di s lit R l one 
weel f nec Giv di 
ad teed ten poune ol 
ero. ad « e |] d tank 
ae If 3 <i \ feed m 
‘ it with f ind g Ina 
wee tw me ¢ 1 to le 
ior W ‘ og g wick 1 
tl feed ype e overcom 
ing the tre »] to feed 
tankage, in order to provide a_ bal- 
need ration 
Next vear, 1 e vo pigs on clean 
round, pref bly on a new legume 
pasture d supply about the same 
proportion of tankage as mentioned 
above Enteritis is difficult to cure 
It should be avoided, as it « be, by 
raising the pigs on clean ground till 
they are at t three 1 nt rid 


If a Million Families 


Decide to Have 


Beef for Dinner! 


v= 


That means four million appetites calling 













—and the price rises. In contrast—as during this fall—large 


receipts of cattle and hogs over-supply the market, and prices decline. 


For more than fifty years, Swift & Company has served in linking the Supply and 


Demand together. Neither Swift & Company nor the Meat Packing Industry 


can 


control supply; they cannot manipulate demand; they cannot fix the price of meat. 


It is the business of Swift & Company to buy livestock, for cash, from producers. 


And what Swift & Company pays producers is governed by what Swift & Company 


can get for the meat and by-products. 


Swift & Company delivers dressed meat, speedily and economically, to the thou- 





sands of retailers, and it must sell quickly while it is fresh. 
Swift & Company’s profits, over a period of years, have averaged less than one-half 
| of a cent per pound from all sources. 
Swift & C 
In daily contact with more than 35,000 consum- 
ing centers of meat, poultry and dairy products 951 
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An Announcement to 
Illinois Corn Growers 


corn breeding work. 


activities. 


panies. 


Julius R. Johnson, Altona 


Peter Eeckhout, Atkinson 
Bert Potter, Edelstein 





Cambridge 


GALVA, ILL. 


Long Standing Co-operation 


As many of our friends and customers know, the 
Hi-Bred Corn Company and Morgan Brothers have 
always cooperated closely in their experimental and 


of a program of closer cooperation in their commercial! 


Hybrids for Distribution 


Subject to supplies on hand, each organization will 
have available for sale in Illinois, hybrids of both com- 
These are all genuine, tested hybrids, produced 
by the same detasseling process. 
drying, sorting and preparing the seed for use employed 
by the two companies differ in detail, they are the same 
in principle, and both concerns insist upon that careful, 
painstaking attention to detail that mean so much in 
the production of the best possible seed corn. 


Great Demand for Seed 


Some of the Hi-Bred 323 
Iowa and Northwestern Illinois was produced on Mor- 
gan Brothers’ farms and processed in their seed house, 
to Hi-Bred specifications. 
ment in no way interfered with the production of the 
MW series of hybrids by Morgan Brothers, and these 
were produced in the same manner as usual, but in much 
larger quantities than ever before. However, the demand 
is also very much greater, and it now appears that the 
available supply of the MW series is nearly all spoken 
for. The Hi-Bred varieties are also selling rapidly, and 
we urge our friends to order without delay, if they want 
to make sure of getting a supply of this high class, 
genuine hybrid seed corn. 


Illinois Representatives 
Arthur H. Booth, Princeton 


Monica Elevator Co., Monica 
Farmers’ Cooperative Seed Co., 


This year marks the beginning 


While the methods of 


available for North Central 


This cooperative arrange- 


Joe Lower, Lanark 

H. J. Donaldson, Polo 

Frank Scholl, Dixon 

J. F. Lower, Sr., Lanark 

M. F. Anderson, Coal Valley 
W. C. Harris, Aledo 

Elmer Zugschwerdt, Chadwick 


Hi-Bred Corn Co. 


Grimes, Lowa 

















FLOWER FACE QUILT 














Gay flower faces, ready to burst into 
side-splitting laughter, or coy with shy 
roguishness, or chuckling with glee—a 
quilt of these blocks will always de- 
light a child. The flowers are stamped 
on 12 different colors—a veritable rain- 
bow, to be embroidered as suits them. 
The’ same 12 colors are to be used for 
the border. Natural muslin is used for 
the set and for the faces in the border, 
As for quilting, a very simple de- 
sign is suggested, and the embroidered 
blocks are to be quilted along the em- 
broidered lines. This will make them 
puff up most attractively—both can 
be done quite easily without a pattern, 
There are 12 flower blocks of different 
colors stamped for embroidery on about 
$-inch squares of Peter Pan. A free 
cutting pattern for the border, making 
the finished quilt about 38x60, is in- 
cluded. No. C484, complete as described, 
3%c. Address orders to Quilt Editor, 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 
Des Moines, lowa 


(Allow ten days for delivery) 











Stubborn Coughs — 
Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home 








Big Saving! No Cool Cooking! So Easy! 


~ Here is the famous" old r recipe which mil- 
lions of housewives have found to be the 
most dependable means of breaking up stub- 
born coughs. It takes but a moment to pre- 
pare, and costs very little, but it positively 
has no equal for quick, lasting relief, 

From any druggist, get 244 ounces of Pinex 
Pour this into a pint bottle and fill the bottle 
with granulated sugar syrup, made with 2 
cups of sugar and one cup of water, stirred 
a few moments until dissolved. No cooking 
needed—it’s so easy! Thus you make a full 
pint of better remedy than you could buy 
ready-made, and you get four times as much 
for your money. It never spoils and children 
love its taste. 

This simple mixture soothes and heals the 
inflamed throat membranes with surprising 
ease. It loosens the germ-laden phlegm and 
eases chest soreness in a way that is really 
astonishing. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound 
of Norway Pine, the most reliable healing 
agent for severe coughs. It is guaranteed 
to give prompt relief or money refunded. 

RELIEF 


DIABETICS cciranreeo 


UGAR FREE IN 48 HOURS 
Most tegen cases have been relieved. 
No costly treatments. 
Write 








No dr ugs, 
Specialist’s book mailed free, 


ILLINOIS DIABETICINE CO., 
Dept. 21, P. O. Box 1314, Chicago 








NEW PRIMA“. cs* SEPARATOR 


Biggest value separa- (aA 
tor on the market, 7 
sizes—175 to 1000|bs. $352 
per hour. Our prices 
lowest. Only $2.00 down on small size. 


30 DAY'S TRIAL— EASY PAYMENTS 
Over 60,000 in use—fully guaranteed. Write for 
literature, Fasy Poymeat Pion. No obligation. 
MEW PRIMA SEPARATOR CO., Bopt. 7 4007 4. TRIPP AVE. CHICARD 
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Hired Man Sold Hens 


Bernie Thielen, of Exira, in Audu- 
bon county, Iowa, went to town one 
Saturday recently and left his hired 
man, George Dill, at home in charge 
of the place. He had been doing this 
for some time, and thought the man 
was to be trusted. 

Thielen attended to his shopping, 
and as he was about to start home 
one of his friends asked him if he 
was selling off his poultry. 

“No,” Thielen told him, “we lost a 
lot of hens this fall, so we are keep- 
ing the rest of them.” 

In talking further with the man, 
Thielen was advised that his team 
and wagon had been seen in front of 
a produce buyer’s place early in the 
day. 

When he returned home, Thielen 
counted his chick- 





would be well to take precaution 
against a repetition of the crime, so 
he installed a burglar alarm. 

Late in November, he was awak. 
ened in the night by the ringing of 
the alarm bell. It meant just one 
thing, and that was that some one 
had opened the door of the store. 
Marshal Tom Olsen was called, and 
he grabbed a shotgun and went to 
work. Just as two thieves were leay- 
ing the Idso store with four sacks of 
merchandise, the marshal confronted 
them and ordered them to drop the 
sacks and put up their hands. The 
town folks were aroused and a heayy 
guard was put over the thieves. The 
citizens held them until Sheriff C. 5. 
Wicklund and Deputy H. O. Robin- 
son arrived. Then the burglars, Wil- 
liam Lauder and Jesse Stier, were 
taken to Marshalltown and placed 

in jail. Judge Cari 





ens. Twelve hens 
were missing. Sher- 
iff Clemmensen, of 
Audubon, was then 
called, and_ Dill, 
the hired man, was belt, 
questioned. He ad- 
mitted the theft 
and was taken to stocks 

Late this fall, he 
was sentenced to 
five years at Ana- 
mosa, but was pa- 
roled, subject to 
good behavior. But 
as he had got away 
so well with his 
first theft, Dill 
apparently thought 
he could do it again 
—and a few weeks 
ago he helped him- 
self to the con- 
tents of a cash reg- 
ister at a filling 
station. 

This time, the 
sheriff picked him 
up, and because 


are thickest. 


portunity to 
proposals. 


with it. 


WARNING! 


With millions of dollars in 
corn loans coming into the corn 
and more millions from 
corn-hog contracts on the way, 
hundreds of salesmen of fake 
and promoters 
jail. kinds of rackets are headed for 
the spots where the new dollars 


Watch out for slickers! Rep- 
resentatives of reputable firms 
are always willing to show cre- 
dentials and to give you an op- 
investigate their that it was his 
But beware of the 
unknown salesman who insists 
he must have your signature in he had 
the next five minutes, and cash 


The new money for the corn jail, was 
belt is needed to buy supplies to his former em- 
for home and farm and to pay 
pressing debts. 
should go to support the blood- 
suckers that live by trading blue 
sky for hard earned cash. the reward,” Mr. 


Stiger presided at 
the trial, and when 
he had heard the 
story, Lauder, a 
former convict, 
who has spent a 
great deal of his 
time in jails, was 
sentenced to serve 
a term of ten years 
at the penitentiary 
at Fort Madison. 
Stier, who was un- 
employed, and who 
has a large family 
to support, stated 


of all 


first offense, and 
as a result, after 
served a 
period of three 
months in the local 
paroled 


ployer, subject to 

good behavior. 
“Tom Olsen ig 

entitled to receive 


Not a dollar 


Idso advised us, 








he had a sentence 
hanging over him, it wasn’t long till 
the ex-hired man was in Anamosa, 
serving time. 

Since Thielen is a Service Bureau 
Member, a reward has been paid 
him for his work. 


Poultry “Inspectors” 


Reports have come to us recently 
of farmers who have been visited by 
men who claim to be state or federal 
inspectors, sent out to look over poul- 
try. These fellows discover diseased 
birds, and offer to cull the flock or 
sell tonics that are supposed to cure 
the chickens. 

This is an old racket. In the first 
place, there are no federal, state or 
local inspectors of any kind who are 
selling tonics. If some one claims 
he is, make him show his credentials. 
Better yet, have the sheriff look the 
fellow over. 

It’s also a good plan to keep all 
strangers out of your poultry house. 
The culling of poultry is a good 
thing, but you should know that the 
man who does it is reliable. In one 
case, the culler took the best birds, 
as they sold better, and he was help- 
ing himself under the guise of being 
a benefactor. 

Reputable salesmen are glad to 
have you investigate them. Just be- 
cause a fellow says your chickens are 
sick, in order to sell you some tonie, 
doesn’t prove the tonic is good or the 
chickens are ailing. 


Alarm Trapped Thief 

Last summer, Amos Idso, of Fergu- 
son, Iowa, who operates a store, was 
robbed. The thief was caught and a 
Service Bureau reward was paid to 
Mr. Idso. He then decided that it 


“because he took a 
chance in going after the burglars, 
and did it in a hurry. Without his 
prompt work, the thieves might have 
escaped. While he is marshal in our 
town, he does not receive pay, ex- 
cept when he has official work to 
perform.” 

So a Service Bureau reward has 
been paid to Marshal Olsen, and the 
thanks of farmers and others go to 
him for his efficient work. 


More Time to Buy License 

Some misunderstandings have de- 
veloped regarding the new regula- 
tions applying to the purchase of 
automobile license plates. The last 
session of the general assembly re- 
vised the code so that under the ex- 
isting law auto owners have until 
February 1 to purchase their 1934 
licenses without penalty. Previously, 
a penalty of $1 a month applied on 
January 1. 

Some confusion has resulted be- 
cause of reports that a reduction of 
fees had been made, lowering the 
rate which has applied after ‘the fifth 
registration. To date, there has been 
no change in this law, altho a Dill 
has been introduced in the special 
session of the general assembly, ask- 
ing such a reduction after the third 
registration. However, this measure 
has not been passed, and until it 
is approved, the same rates will ap- 
ply as heretofore. 

In case a car has been stored for 
a year, and is taken out and re 
licensed, the county treasurer Will 
advise you regarding the method of 
procuring a new license. If the auto- 
mobile was not stored before Jant- 
ary 1, no claim for exemption on 
the fees can be made at the present 
time. 
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TORN from their mothers and left to 
gulp creamless, skim milk from an 
open bucket—no wonder so many 
“pailers” become stunted, scrawny 
and pot-bellied.... And yet you can’t 
afford to keep them on the cow or 
to feed them whole milk. 

Here’s the way to hold on to your 
cream and still have rounded-out, 
top-price calves for market; or well- 


started additions to your herd: Use | 


Armour’s NUTRI-FAT, 

Added to skim milk, NUTRI-FAT 
replaces those necessary elements for 
growth which are removed with the 
butter-fat. It gives calves something 
just as good for them as their moth- 
ers’ milk. Eagerly watched demon- 
strations at this year’s Wisconsin and 
Minnesota State Fairs have proved 
it. And since the first announcement 
of NUTRI-FAT (then called “Vita- 
Fat”), just a few months ago, thou- 
sands of farmers, stockmen and dairy- 
men have proved it for themselves. 

NUTRI-FAT is made from animal 
fat and disperses readily in skim milk, 
or any solution made with milk pow- 


der. Vealers thrive on it. Heifer 
calves mature faster. Try it. No 
guesswork. NUTRI-FAT works! 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON CALF FEEDING 


Send for it today. No charge or obligation. 
Tells all about NUTRI-FAT; also how to 


keep “pailers” from developing a paunch 
(which usually results in soured milk and 
causes harmful bacteria to be distributed 


through the system). For using NUTRI-FAT 
we recommend the Coyner Calf Feeder—a 
special feeder with a nipple arrangement. 
Address ARMOUR and COMPANY, Chicago. 


ARMOUR’S 


NUTRI-FAT 


A nutritious food for suckling 
calves and other small livestock 


+ 
*Formerly called “‘Vita-Fat” . , 
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USE YOUR CAR EVERY DAY 


_ emer 
Make $7 to $10 daily running 
a Heberling Store on wheels, no 
experience or capital required. 
We furnish goods on credit and 


help you. Heberling’s Home 
Remedies, Spices, Extracts, Food 
Products, Soaps, Stock and 
Poultry Remedies, Etc., in daily 
demand everywhere. Send for 
illustrated Free Catalogue, “IN 
BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF.” 


CLIP OFF eat naka beh gel AT ONCE 


G. Cc. HEBERLING co. Dept. J 
a Bloomington, Il. 
to drive my way to 
Send details of your 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Weak Bones in Hogs 

One of the 
frequently asked 1 
like the following 
pigs and brood appear to be- 
come, paralyzed in their hindquar- 
ters. Some of them are so weak that 
they drag their hindquarters while 
moving about on their front legs. 


that is very 
eads something 


“Many of our 


questions 


SOWS 


They appear to have good appetites, 
but the young ones are not making 
normal gains.” 


A hog that drags its hindquarters 
has usually fractured its spinal col- 
umn, ordinarily in the region of the 
lumbar vertebrae. When that hap- 
pens, pressure on the spinal column 
results and The 
fracture of the spinal column may be 


paralysis ensues. 


the result of a sudden fall or slip- 
ping of a hog having weak, spongy 
bones that are easily broken. If the 


bones have their normal strength, 
they can withstand ordinary strains 
without any bad results, but when 
they are weak and soft, almost any 
slight strain may cause them to 
break or slip out of their proper ad- 
justment with reference to each 
other. 

It has been conclusively demon- 
strated that when the ration of a 
pig does not carry the necessary 
amount of mineral matter, or when 
it is deficient in vitamin D—the 
vitamin that aids in the assimilation 
of mineral matter in the feed-—the 
bones become porous, sott and weak. 
One reason why paralysis of the 
hindquarters is often seen in brood 


sows, either just before farrowing, 
or more frequently after they have 
suckled their litters for a time, is 
because they require more mineral 


matter in their feed during the peri- 


ods of pregnancy and suckling. The 
growing litter requires a lot of min- 
eral matter to build up its bones 
and the sow must furnish it, either 
from her own bones or from her 
feed. When she is forced to draw 
mineral matter from her bones for 
the normal development of her lit- 
ter, her bones become weak and 
break under small strains. 

The ordinary farm grown grains, 
such as corn, barley, oats and wheat, 
do not contain enough mineral mat 
ter to properly nourish a growing 
ig or a pregnant sow, hence, unless 
the animal is given a protein supple- 
ment, such us tankage, which is rich 
in mineral matter, weak bones are 
sure to result. Spring pigs that have 
the run of a good legume pasture are 
not nearly so apt to develop weak 
bones, because the legumes contain 
a relatively high percentage of min- 
eral 

However, ho re not adapted for 
eating large quantities of roughage 
hence it is a good plan to supply a 
mineral mixture for all hogs and 
give them free access thereto A 
simple mixture consists of 40 pounds 
of ground limestone, 40 pounds of 
hone meal and 20 pounds of alt. 
Some of-our experiment stations sug- 
gest that superphosphate may be 
ubstituted for the bone meal, sinve 
it is usually more easily secured at 
local feed stores 

When an adequate supply of tank- 
uge is fed to young pigs, say one 
pound to nine pounds of corn or oth- 
er grain, there will be no weak bones 

especially not when running on 
pasture. During the winter season, 
a better protein mixture than tank- 
age alone consists of 50 per cent 
tankage, 25 per cent linseed oil meal 
ol riheepl oil meal or cottonseed 
meal, and 25 per cent of alfalfa meal. 
The alfalfa meal furnishes vitamin 
D the same as a good pasture, and, 
as we have seen, this vitamin aids 
in the assimilation of mineral matter 
in the feed. 


do not as a rule suffer from 
weak bones, because roughage crops 
always contain much more mineral 
matter than the grains. At best, 


Cattle 


hogs 


consume only a_ relatively small 
amount of roughage. By supplying 
your hogs with minerals, the trou- 
bles that arise from weak bones will 
be done away with. A mineral mix- 
ture, if preferred, may be fed with 
the grain allowance, at the rate of 


two pounds per cwt. of feed. 


AND IOWA 


HOMESTEAD 


Put in Some Flax 


The Iowa flax crop, wherever cli- 
matic conditions were favorable, 
proved very satisfactory this year. 
It is not a crop on which foreign 
markets set the price. In other 
words, we do not export flax. On 
the contrary, tor the last twenty-five 
years, we have imported 50 per cent 
ot our home requirements. Since 
flax is not a surplus crop, why not 
prepare to include it in your crop- 
ping system this year? 

The so-called wilt disease drove 
flax out of lowa years ago, as it had 
been driven out of states east of 
lowa years before that. But since 
then, wilt resistant varieties have 


been developed, and there is no long- 
reason why Iowa farm- 
ers should not greatly increase their 


er any good 


acreage. One reason why this crop 
should appeal to Iowa farmers is 
that Des Moines is the second best 
flax market. 

Many farmers have the idea that 
flax is hard on the soil, but such is 
not the case. It draws no heavier 
on the soil fertility than any other 
grain crop. It got its soil fertility 


robbing reputation by 
when 


mistake years 
farmers found that 
a crop of it had been produced on a 


uZzo, once 


certain field, another could not be 
produced. The first crop brought 
flax wilt into the soil, and with that 
present it Was impossible to bring a 


crov to maturity. 

Flax has several characteristics 
for which it is valued. It is the best 
nurse crop for legumes, such as al- 
falfa and clover and pasture mix- 
tures, because it does not shade the 
ground like oats and. barley. Of 
course, it also has some disadvan- 
tages. It is not as good a smotherer 
of weeds as some other crops. For 
that reason, it does best when fol- 
lowing corn that has been kept rea 
sonably free from weeds. It likes a 
well compacted seed bed, mellow on 
top. 

No new machinery is necessary 
for flax. It may be cut with a binder 
and threshed with an ordinary 
threshing machine, equipped with a 
special flax sieve, or it may be har- 


vested with a combine. Bison is one 
of the best varieties to grow. Look 
about early, so that you will know 
where to get seed for this year’s crop. 

The flax acreage in Polk county, 
Iowa, increased from nothing in 193 
to 180 acres in 1932, and to 2.000 
acres in 1933 These figures indi- 
cate that Polk county farmers are 
well satisfied with their flax ven- 
ture. Think it over, and remember 
that flax is not a surplus crop, but 
one of which we are not growing 


enough tor home consumption. 


Cattle Producers 


(Continued from page 7) 


Help for 


tion a certain percentage under pre- 
vious years. senefit payments, like 
those given to other producers, 
would bé paid him out of processing 
taxes. 

Another dealt with buying up milk 
cows in dairy surplus regions and 
spreading them over the south, one 
cow to each farm family. Many south- 
ern farm families are without milk 
cows, and the production of these 
cows so distributed would be used 
to raise living standards and not to 
increase the dairy surplus Buying 
up tubercular cows and cows with 
contagious abortion was also dis- 
cussed. 

A committee is at work to check 


up the desirability of these different 


plans, the expense involved and the 
difficulties of administration. Fur- 
ther developments are expected in 
a short time. 

It was evident, both from the atti- 
tude of department officials and of 
most of the farm leaders, that in the 
future the attack on the dairy situa- 
tion will be along the line already 


cotton, tobacco 
and corn and hogs. Prices will be 
raised by cutting down production 
to fit demand, and farmers who par- 
ticipate in the reduction programs 
will be paid cash benefits for do 
ing it. 
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The Massey-Harris Co. 


General Offices: 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Factories: Racine, Wis. and 
Batavia, New York 

A Complete Line 


“Plow-in-Hand” 
Quality 





SAVES YOU 
MONEY 
on farm lighting! 
@ Increases the efficiency 
of your lighting. Ask your 
dealer for National in the 
RED DRUM. Write us if 
he cannot supply you. 


FREE—“The Story of Car- 
bide,” interesting, illus- 
trated booklet. Sent on 


request. 


NATIONAL Carsipe SALES Corp. 





Lincoln Building 


New York, N. Y. 


ARBID 
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F.C. Stahetin & Son, 





TRAWBERRIES 


MAKE MONEY 
Stahelin’s new Strawberry Book for 1934 
shows all the new and old varieties and tells 
allabout each. DORSETT, FAIRFAX, oa M 
rvelous new erbearer) STAHELIN'S 
ORIGINAL MASTODON AND PRE MIE R 
a line of Raspberry plants, Blackberries, 

apes, Shrubbery and Trees. Catalog Free. 


Box at Bridgman, Mich. 
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Your Yardstick! 


The story of man’s progress is written 
daily on the printed page—in messages 
from all corners of the globe. Only his- 


tory can measure it. | 
j 
Yet the progress that concerns you 
most—the better talcums, toothbrushes, 


shoes and automobiles that can give you 


daily satisfaction—-you can measure as 
you read. } 

Advertisements are your local yard- 
sticks. They tell of the new and the | 
best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you 
can buy wares that repay your confi- 
dence—wares widely advertised, because | 


widely believed in. Moreover, by helping 
you select the new, economical and best 
today, the advertisements help you save 
for the new and best tomorrow. 


j 
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_hut the TELEPHONE 
brought her home 


A little girl who started out one evening to 
see “the baby pigs” wandered away from home 
and became lost. Her mother telephoned 
for aid...telephone operators summoned 
men with lanterns and directed them to the 
scene of the search. At four in the morning, 
the men brought the little girl safe to her 
mother’s arms. 


How vital it is to your peace of mind to 
know that in any emergency your telephone 
will bring help quickly. 














BALL BEARING 


EPARATOR 


Greatest separator we ever built—easiest 
turning—fastest,closest skimmer—smooth- 

est operation—easiest to clean—absolutely 
sanitary, New improvements —unequaled 
features that are pleasing farinerg everv. 
where. Ail sizes. in %and turning, electric or 
éngine power. ¥. A. Terry, Prescott, lowa, 
says: “Iam sure pleased with my new Gallo- 
way Masterpiece Separator, It runs so easy 
and gets all of the cream out of the milk.’ 
Try the New Improved Galloway NOW—at 
our risk. Let it show you how it saves 
time, work and butterfat. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


A NEW GALLOWAY NOW 


While our present low price lasts, it makes the New 
Improved Galloway the biggest separator bargain in 
America—besides, you can still get extra savings up 
to $28 TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE for your old separa- 
tor—if you act quick. Oakley Bolner, Eaton, Indiana, 
says: “Our new Galloway Masterpiece Separator is 
the easiest running separator and the best skimmer 
we ever saw. 




















SAVE 50% 





LOWEST PRICE EVER QUOTED 


Take advantage of this last chance to buy at lowest prices—our 
terms beat all others—low as $3 per month—no interest. Use the 
New Ball Bearing Galloway 30 days at our risk. See how it adds 
to your cream income. Write today for low price, easy terms and 
big trade allowance offer. Special Price if you have no Trade-in. 


THE GALLOWAY CO. 
=o) ae 227 WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Nation’s Best Dairy Herd 


How Tama County, Iowa, Dairy Breeder 
Increased Herd Production 


HERE are thousands of dairy- 

men thruout the country, espe- 
cially in the fluid milk districts sur- 
rounding the larger cities, who main- 
tain that they can not afford to raise 
enough of their own heifers to re- 
place the old as well as the occa- 
sional low producing cows which 
from time to time are found in every 
herd of milk cows. 

Those who follow that theory buy 
epringers on the market or pick up 
cows wherever they find some for 
sale. As a rule, milk cows or bred 
heifers that can be secured from es- 
tablished dairy herds are not of the 
best, since the better heifers are 
worth more to the breeder than the 
average milk producer is willing to 
pay. The result is that herds which 
are maintained by buying females for 
replacement purposes are almost in- 
variably low producers, and, there- 
fore, less profitable 
than they might be if 
attention were given 
to the breeding and 
raising of heifers to 
replace old and un- 
profitable producers. 

Because of paying 
so little attention to 
developing high pro- 
ducing cows by so 
many dairymen in the 
milk sheds of the big 
cities, one can usually 
find more high pro- 
ducing herds in sec- 
tions remote from the 
large milk consuming 
centers. It is no small 
job for the individual 





sical characeristics alone are of 
tle value unless the breeding ba 
the animal is backed by produ 
records.” 

In spite of, the fact that Mr. Mitch. 
ell failed to examine the pedigr 
of the first two cows he bought, they 
both had excellent records back ot 
them. Let us examine the pedigree 
of Flush Ormsby «Hengerveld, which 
is representative of the pedigrees of 
most of the cows in his herd. It wil 
help us to understand why his herd 
has stood at the head of all cow test. 
ing association herds in the state for 
several years, and why it occupied 
the same place this year. 

Flush Ormsby was sired by Major 
Pietertje Ormsby Hengerveld, a bull 
that has three A. R. daughters with 
yearly records ranging from 724 to 
1,003 pounds of butter. Her dam was 
Flush Ormsby 2d, a cow with a 
daughter with a rec- 
ord of more than 
1,008 pounds of but- 
ter. The two grand- 
dams of this cow also 
had good productior 
records, and her tw 
grandsires had 
better records—o1 
them had six 
ters with records t 
ranged from 563 
823 pounds of butt 
while the othe: 
daughters with y 
records of from 1,022 
to 1,506 pounds of 
butter. It is* not sur- 
prising that cows of 
such breeding should 











to develop a high pro- 
ducing dairy herd. It 
takes time, a knowl- 
edge of breeding and feeding, and a 
lot of hard work. And yet it is some- 
thing that can be done by any one to 
the extent of doubling or even treb- 
ling the average net income from his 
herd, and net income—the amount 
left after paying for the feed and 
shelter of a cow—is what counts, of 
course. 

There is only one economical way 
for the practical dairy farmer to 
maintain a high producing herd, and 
that consists in raising his own heif- 
ers for replenishing the old cows that 
are no longer economical producers. 
Buying high class cows from time to 
time is too expensive for the dairy- 
man whose principal business is to 
produce milk for the market or but- 
terfat for the creamery. 

Is Now Fourteen Years Old 

In 1926, W. D. Mitchell, of Tama 
couity, lowe, bollwnt pig first rogiss 
tered Holstein cow. She is now four- 
teen years old, and is still producing 
750 pounds of butterfat a year on 
three-times-a-day milking. His sec- 
ond cow—Flush Ormsby Hengerveld 
—was bought the following year. 
Both had good pedigrees, but, as 
often happens when a man begins to 
buy registered breeding stock, Mr. 
Mitchell paid no attention to their 
pedigrees at time of purchase. He 
took the pedigrees for granted and 
judged the two purchases solely by 
their appearance. 

Judging a cow by her physical 
chacteristics is all right so long as 
she has a good pedigree—one that 
shows the records made by her close 
ancestors; but a cow of ideal dairy 
type is not necessarily a good pro- 
ducer. - Mr. Mitchell fully realizes 
that now. Said he, a short time ago: 
“You may be sure that I shall never 
again buy females or a bull unless 
their pedigrees indicate high produc- 
tion. Type is important, so is the 
shape of the udder, the shape and 
size of the milk vein, the capacity of 
the body for feed, and several other 
characteristics, but the pedigree is of 
still greater importance. Good phy- 


Mitchell, 


be good producers, as 
the following figures 
will show: 

The first year—1927-28—when Mr. 
Mitchell joined the North Tama Cow 
Testing Association, his herd aver- 
age was 374.1 pounds of fat; the sec- 
ond year, 497.6 pounds; third, 574.1 
pounds; fourth, 629.2 pounds; fifth, 
508.7 pounds, and the sixth year 
(1932-33), 580 pounds. The average 
for the six years is 527.3 pounds of 
butterfat—a record of which any one 
may justifiably be proud. But this 
herd has been otherwise distin- 
guished. In 1931-32 it was the high- 
est producing cow testing herd in 
Iowa, and last year it stood first 
among all of the cow testing herds 
that were reported in the United 
States, while the year before it was 
second highest. 


Every Animal a High Producer 


This year, the Mitchell herd of 
nineteen cows was again awarded 


highest honors among Iowa cow test: 
ing herds, with a record of 580 pounds 
of fat. It is headed by King Pietertje 
Piebe De Kol, a bull whose six near- 
est dams have an average record of 
1,233.4 pounds of butter in 365 days. 
This bull is a double grandson of 
King Pietertje Ormsby Piebe, the 
breed’s greatest transmitter of show- 
ring winners. His dam _ produced 
1,010.4 pounds of butter at the age of 
three and one-half years, while both 
the dam and the granddam of this 
cow produced over 1,200 pounds of 
butter a year. In fact, every animal 
that appears in the pedigree of this 
bull is backed by high production 
records, 

We have often heard farmers who 
do not belong to cow testing assocla- 
tions say that the principal value of 
herd records lies in giving their owl- 
ers something to brag haut. That, 
of course, is a foolish conclusion, and 
one which could be expressed 
only by a man who does not wh 
derstand the many uses to which 
herd and individual cow records can 
be put. ; 

The immediate value of production 
records of each cow in a herd, 
course, lies in the fact that they help 
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the owner to know definitely which 
of his cows are the more profitable 
producers and which are the less 
profitable individuals, thus enabling 
him to intelligently weed out the 
poorer ones from his herd and re- 
place them with heifers of his own 
preeding, which he may have reason 
to suppose will be better producers 
than their dams. 


Shows Breeding Value of Sire 


Another important use to which 
production records can be put is to 
determine the breeding value of the 
herd sire. When five or more of a 
sire’s daughters prove to be higher 
producers than their dams, those rec- 
ords are concrete evidence of the 
preeding value of the bull. While 
that particular bull can not be bred 
to his own daughters, and therefore 
can not be used as a general herd 
pull, if he has proved by his daugh- 
ters to have exceptional breeding 
yalue, he can be brought back to the 
herd, after being lent to a neighbor 
for two years, and be bred to his 
granddaughters and to all the fe- 
males to which he is not related. 

There is still another important 


use to which records can be put. 
When records become as high as 


that of the Mitchell herd, with an 
average of 580 pounds of fat under 
ordinary farm conditions, even with 
three-times-a-day milking, it is not an 
easy matter to find a bull that may 
safely be placed at its head. To buy 
such a bull—one that is sure to beget 
daughters capable of producing as 
much or more butterfat per year than 
their dams—requires a considerable 
outlay of money. To save that ex- 
pense, Mr. Mitchell expects to raise 
his own herd bull. 


A Real, Constructive Breeder 


Already, he has bred the cow re- 
ferred to before—F lush Ormsby Hen- 
gerveld—to an exceptionally good 
bull, owned by another breeder, a 
bull whose breeding value is known, 
in the hope of securing a bull calf 
from her. _If that calf turns out as 
well as his proved ancestors indicate 
he should, he may be worth $1,000 or 
more to Mr. Mitchell. He knows the 
faithful service rendered by Flush 
Ormsby, and that she is worthy of be- 
ing the mother of his future herd 
sire. 

It must, indeed, be an exceeding 
great pleasure for a man thus to 
breed bulls for his own herd im- 
provement. Truly, production rec- 
ords are worth far more to an ambi- 
tious dairyman than something to 
talk about. They are worth dollars 
Ald cents to him, as well as being a 
source of great pleasure, because 
they enable him to handle his herd 
in an intelligent manner. They make 
it possible for him to become a real, 
constructive breeder. 

Part of the production success of 
this herd, if the whole truth were 
told, should no doubt be credited t§ 
the fact that Mr. Mitchell raises all 
the protein that his cows require, in 
the form of soybeans and alfalfa hay. 
Not that soybeans are a better source 
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of protein than the many protein 
concentrates on the market, but 
when a man grows his own protein 
the same as he does his carbohydrate 
grains, he is not tempted to stint his 
cows on protein feed; he will feed it 
liberally. 

“I have noticed,” remarked Mr. 
Mitchell, as we chatted with him a 
short time ago, “that whenever farm- 
ers have plenty of corn in the crib 
and their granaries are bursting with 
grain, they roll the feed to their 
stock more liberally than in seasons 
of poor crops., We all do the same 
thing. But when we have to buy pro- 
tein feeds, such as linseed meal, cot- 
tonseed meal or gluten feed, with 
which to balance our beef and dairy 
rations, we usually feed less than we 
should. When, however, we grow 
our own protein, we feed as liberally 
of this as we do of corn and oats. 
Most farmers like to shovel soybeans 
from a granary to the cows, while it 
is like pulling teeth to get them to 
pay cash for protein feed, no matter 
how well they know its value for 
milk production. In the last six 
years, I have bought only two hun- 
dred pounds of commercial protein 
feed. 

Simple Grain Mixtures 

“All my records have been made 
on a simple grain mixture of 400 
pounds of ground ear corn, 400 
pounds of ground oats and 100 
pounds of ground soybeans, and corn 
silage and alfalfa for roughage. The 
grain mixture is fed at the rate of 
one pound for each three pounds of 
milk a cow produces, but those that 
produce from 85 to 95 pounds of milk 
a day are given one to one and on 
half pounds of soybeans per day in 
addition.” 

The Mitchell farm contains 200 
acres. Crops have been rotated there 
for many years, as follows: Corn, 
corn, soybeans for grain, corn, corn, 
oats, clover and timothy two years 
one year for hay and one for pas- 
ture. Alfalfa is grown outside the 
rotation. This year, a 15-acre field 
produced 70 loads of hay, or fully 
five tons per acre. Soybeans are 
planted with a four-row beet drill in 
32-inch rows, and are cultivated with 
a four-row beet cultivator. By means 
of this equipment, which is owned in 
partnership by several men in the 
Mitchell neighborhood, the cost of 
growing this crop is simplified and 
greatly reduced. 


Soybeans a Valuable Feed Crop 


Tama county grows 15,000 acres of 
soybeans for grain, and probably 
feeds more soybeans to cattle than 
any other county in the state. We be- 
lieve that farmers in other parts of 
Iowa should follow the lead of these 
dairymen and beef cattle feeders in 
growing more of their own protein. 
Soybeans, while they are a legume, 
grow well on sail that is too acid te 
Droduga sweet clover, al®!™ and 
even red clover, and that is one of 
the reasons why they are such a 
valuable crop for many sections of 
the state. 





The first purebred Holstein bought by Mr. Mitchell. 
750 pounds of fat as a fourteen-year-old, 
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SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY 


@ Srecial high quality 
steel, containing 20 to 
30 points copper. 


Continental Flame Sealed Fence is 
made by an entirely new patented 
process that preserves fence from 
rust for years longer than can be 
expected from ordinary galvanized 
fence. This new Flame Sealed proc- 
ess puts a heavier coating of zinc on 
the wire—puts it on evenly—with 
no thin or unprotected spots—and 
the wire is actually Flame Sealed 
against the atmospheric conditions 
which cause rust. 


Protected Inside and Outside 
Against the Entrance of Rust 


In addition to the heavy, even zinc 
coating, Continental Flame Sealed 
Fence is made from special high 
quality “‘copper-bearing”’ steel, con- 
taiping 20 £6 30 poise Coppers went 
coppersteel INSIDE, andaheavy even 
zine coating Flame Sealing the wire 
against the OUTSIDE elements, you 
may safely depend upon this fence 
lasting much longer than fence which 


does not have these important features. 


Better Fence in Every Way 
Flame Sealed fence has extra years 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 
CORP., Kokomo, Ind. 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, 
Barbed Wire, Nails; Lawn, Chain-Link, 
Farm and Poultry Fence; Gates; Black, 
Galvanized, Galvannealed an 


Special Coated Sheets; Gal- A 
vee oe Bosies) and 

° ity” oofing) an SF 
kindred products. wicesemae 













FENCE LIFE 


HERE’S WHY FENCE LIFE IS DOUBLED 


@~ coating of zinc 
applied evenly by 
Flame Sealed process. No 
thin or unprotected spots. 


Genuine Flame Sealed Fence 
is constructed with the exclu- 
sive PIONEER Lock Knot that 
Can’t Siip. It is easily identi- 
fied by the 
trademark which appears 
on the card in every roll. 





@ Heavier zinc coating 
actually Flame Sealing 
atmos- 


which 


the wire against 
pheric conditions 
cause rust. 


of wear built into it. Only the finest 
material and workmanship are 
used, In weaving Continental Flame 
Sealed Fence, extra coil is put in 
each line wire ito (provide perfectly 
for expansion and contraction in 
changing temperatures, and uni- 
form stretching when erected on 
level or rolling ground. All wire is 
extra strong, and FULL GAUGE in 
accordance with U. S. Government 
standards. 


Cuts Your Fence Cost in Half 
Contiriental Flame Sealed will re- 


duce your fence cost through years 
of added life. With its exclusive 
features in design and construction, 
which can be obtained in no other 
brand of fence, Continental Flame 


Sealed gives you more for your money 
in extra years of fence life. 


See the Flame Sealed Dealer 


See the Continental ‘‘Flame Sealed” 
dealer in your community before 
you buy. Ask him about the new 
patented process which doubles 
fence life. 





Flame Sealed 





BOOK OF PROOF 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana Dept. 121 
Gentlemen: Send me free book, 
“Flame Sealed Doubles the Value 
of Fence Dollars.” 
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a is the chief requisite for 
é good cooky baking?” 

“Boys!” answered the dark little 
yoman at the front of the judging 
booth, as she closed a voluminous 
pocketbook on a fourth consecutive 
cooky blue ribbon. 

The question—inane to say the 
least--was my own. The place? A 
thriving little southern lowa fair, in 
the summer of 1918. The questioned? 
A small, pleasant person, with a 
knowing twinkle in her eye, and a 
mother-of-six-sons look about the 
shoulders. 

In an interim of fifteen years, | 
have rarely thought of cookies with- 
out recalling that pleasantly brief 
retort. For repeated hobnobbings 
with cooky champions has convinced 
me it holds more than a germ of 
truth. 
schoolgirls may achieve good cook- 


Stern spinsters and slender 


ies. But nothing seems more condu- 
cive to the making of the even-better- 
than-that sort than a bevy of ado 
lescent arms forever diving into the 


family cooky jar. 


Cooky Capacity of Children 


Could Mrs. E. G. Moser, of Dallas 
couity, lowa, have garnered such an 
increasing number of Iowa State Pair 
cooky ribbons without the cooky ca- 
pacity of a thirteen-year-old son ure: 
ing her on? [T doubt it. Would Mrs. 
J. Galloway, of Grundy county, lowa, 
have achieved a reputation as a home 
baker of exceptional skill without 
four lengthening bovs sniffing con 


1 too, 


v at her oven door? That, 
h 
h 


stant 
eres 


doubted, \t 


vwbout children and cook- 


may le least, t 
sonrecviM ns 
maternity and cooky skill, that 
synonymous. 
besides 


other things 


here are 
sons, of course, Which the bakers of 
best cookies have in common. Inter- 
views with prize winning makers of 
pastry, cake, and, particularly, bread- 
stuffs, show an almost bewildering 
variety of methods. But | have asked 
one after another of the prize win- 
ning sort of cooky makers just how 
her crisp, crunchy and = altogether 
perfect delicacies were obtained, and 
nine out of ten have listed most of 


the following caution 


Use a Good Recipe 


No fickle dallying with a hundred 
cooky recipes for lowa cooky cham 
pions, at least. With few exceptions, 
the women interviewed depend for 
excellence upon a few 

tested by use and 


eood 


family 


COOKY 
recipe S 
preterence, 

Mrs. A. B. Wilson, of Decatur coun- 
ty, who has won more lowa State 
Fair cooky ribbons in a shorter time 
than possibly any other exhibitor, 
depends upon one old 
recipe for the bulk of the 


which her family enjoys. One 


tandby sugar 
cooky 
cookies 
cup of shredded cocoanut or chopped 
nutmeats added to the orignal mix- 
ture produces cocoanut or nut cook- 
ies, respectively. Substitute one cup 
of cocoa in place of that quantity ol 
flour used and a delicious chocolate 
sugar cooky results. 


Mrs. Wilson’s Sugar Cookies 


Mrs. Wilson uses chilled ingredients. 
She creams one cup each of sugar 
and butter until waxy. An egg is then 
beaten in until the mixture is very 
light. A teaspoon of soda is well 
blended with five level tablespoons 
of freshly soured cream and added 
with one-fourth teaspoon of salt and 
one teaspoon of vanilla. Only enough 
of the flour (not’more than four and 
one-half cups) is blended in to make 
a moderately stiff dough. “Chill the 
dough thoroly before rolling—over- 
night if possible,” 
eminent cooky maker. “Then roll ex- 
tremely thin on a slightly floured 
board and bake in a moderately hot 


says this pre- 


TEE 








Cooky Champions Tell How 


By GRACE McILRATH ELLIS 


oven for from eight to ten minutes. 
Baking,” she adds, “is half the bat- 
tle when it comes to cooky making.” 
For this, she uses a wood fire in an 
old-fashioned range. But it is her 
custom to place a chair before the 
oven and maintain personal watch 
while a pan of her especially famous 
sugar cookies turn from pallid yel- 
low to their finished and crisply gold- 
en state. 

Breads and pastries may be mixed 
by sight or feel, but a good cooky is 
the result of careful measuring, if 
we can believe the women who make 
them. Only with flour—and because 








box cookies have taken two red and 
two blue ribbons. Mrs. Moser uses 
no elderly mustache cup or soup 
spoon in cooky mixing. Her perfect 
cookies evolve from standard mea- 
suring utensils and level measure- 
ments. Her ice box variety remains 
the most consistently perfect of any 
it has been my fortune to sink an 
anticipatory tooth into. She makes 
them as follows: 

Cream three-fourths cup of butter, 
three-fourths cup of lard, one cup of 
brown sugar and one cup of white 
sugar. Add three well-beaten eggs 


and beat. Sift five cups of flour and 








flours frequently vary—do I find 
their reeipes marked “to stiffen” or 
“as much as needed.” Only a bit too 
much or too little of this or that can 
ruin a cooky batch. 

Too much flour makes cookies that 
are hard rather than crisp; too little 
produces a product poor in shape. 
(Almost without exception, 
makers who excel in the rolled type 
state that they chill the 
dough after mixing, so that less flour 
may be used and still allow the dough 
to roll easily.) Too much sugar gives 


( ooky 


of cooky 


unnatural chewiness; too 
little makes one lacking in flavor. 
Too little fat turns out a 
tough rather than crisp; too much 
makes a cooky which falls apart in 


} 
a COOKY 


product 


the hands. 

As for salt—if vour favorite cooky 
recipe calls for none at all, try adding 
it, using at least one-fourth teaspoon 
per cup of flour; for, whereas most 
cooky recipes omit this enlivening 
favored by the 
without 


ingredient, recipes 
best cooky bakers, almost 
exception, contain it, and in this 


amount. 


Mrs. Moser’s Ice Box Cookies 


An ideal exponent of careful mea 
surement is Mrs. E. G. Moser, of Dal- 
las county, Iowa. In the four years 
during which she has exhibited cook- 
ies at the Iowa State Fair, her ice 


one teaspoon each of salt, soda and 
cinnamon, and add with a teaspoon 
of lemon extract and one cup of nut- 
meats chopped finely. Knead with 
the hands for several minutes, then 
mold into an oblong roll and chill 
until firm. Slice very thin and bake 
in a quick, hot oven. 

A perfectly grand contribution to 
the school lunch is Mrs. Moser’s pea 
nut butter cooky, made as follows: 

Cream one cup each of brown and 
white sugar with one cup of shorten- 
ing. Add two beaten eggs, one cup of 
peanut butter, one teaspoon of vanil- 
la and two and one-half cups of flour 
sifted with two teaspoons of soda. 
Mix and knead well. Then take small 
bits of dough and pat into balls. Lay 
on greased cooky tray. With a fork 
press the top of each ball both ways, 
to flatten it and make an attractive 
pattern. Bake in a very moderate 
oven, since they burn readily. 


Use Fresh Ingredients 


No stale nuts, woody raisins, poor 
flours or aged sour cream for the 
makers of perfect cookies. Almost 
Without exception, champion cooky 
bakers say: “I use fresh, sweet in- 
gcredients.” In fats, sour cream 
(which produces a tender sort of 
crispness not seemingly achieved by 
any other shortening) is the general 
favorite. Butter and lard run a close 


second. Mrs. Reid Burks, a Polk 
county, lowa, woman who has 
five consecutive lowa State Fair firs; 
places on sugar cookies, sings a song 
of praise for high grade, pure, sweet 
lard. Her sugar cooky, slightly richer 
and less soft than Mrs. Wilson’s, fo] 
lows a recipe used by a number of 
champion cooky makers. It calls fo; 
one and one-half cups of sugar, one 
cup of fat, one-half teaspoon each of 
salt and soda, three tablespoons of 
thick, sour cream, two eggs and three 
cups of flour. Ingredients are com- 
bined according to Mrs. Wilson's 
method. 


Rolled Oatmeal Cookies 


Mrs. Burks’ prize winning oatmeal 
cookies are made by creaming one 
cup of sugar with three-fourths of a 
cup of butter, beating in two eggs and 
adding two tablespoons of sweet milk, 
three cups of oatmeal and two cups 
ot flour sifted with two teaspoons of 
cinnamon and one teaspoon each of 
soda and cloves. Thoroly blend, chill, 
roll out on a slightly floured board. 
cut into shapes and bake in a moder- 
ate oven until a soft, golden brown 

A delicately crisp exterior with a 
soft and “moisty” inside is the ideal 
drop cooky texture. Freshly soured 
cream seems a favorite fat with mak- 
ers of this type of cookies. But rela- 
tive thicknesses of cream, as well as 
varying fat content, make judgment 
as Well as measuring cup desirable 
When it comes to adding flour to a 
sour creali drop cooky. 
prizes at the larger 
contests seem to have been tossed 
back and forth from exhibitor to ex- 
hibitor during the last few years. In 
the Iowa State Fair list, the names 
of Mrs. A. H. Ketchum, Mrs. W. R. 
Hornaday, Mrs. W. E. Johnson, Mrs. 
FF. H. Sinclair and Mrs. Pearl Brown, 
all of Polk county, occur frequently. 
Mrs. W. E. Saunders, of Marshall 
county, and Mrs. William C. Kile, of 
Polk, as well as a dozen other Iowa 
women, have cooky ribbons on 
clock shelf. But no one within 
own experience can make more 
ible oatmeal drop cookies than thoss 
made by Mrs. Harms, 
Cerro Gordo county, repeatedly 
ribboned at the North Iowa Fai 


Drop cooky 


Charles 


Mrs. Harms’ Special Cookies 


To make Mrs. Harms’ special cook- 
ies, cream one-half cup of butter o1 
lard and one and one-half cups of 
brown sugar. Add four beaten eggs 
and beat until light. Sift one and on: 
ha'f cups of flour, one teaspoon ea 
of cinnamon, salt, soda and baking 
powder and one-halt 
cloves. Add to the first mixture, t 
gether with seven-eighths of a eu 


teaspoon 


thick sour cream, one cup of floured 
raisins, two cups of oatmeal and one 
half cup of broken nutmeats or home- 
imade candied orange peel. Drop by 
teaspoontuls on a greased baking 
sheet and bake in a moderately hot 
oven, turning sheet frequently so that 
cookies will brown evenly. (Three 
fourths of a cup of butter and one- 
half cup of sour cream may be used 
if sufficient cream is not available 
Recommended temperatures for 
baking cookies vary. Thinly rolled 
cookies may be baked in a _ hottet 
oven than dropped cookies. Very rich 
cookies must be browned in a slowe! 
oven than that used for the sotte! 
type. “Vary your temperature from 
350 to 425 degrees, according to th 
thickness and richness of the doug), 
but don’t call a neighbor for a phone 
chat or dash out to weed the garden 
while the cookies bake,” conclude 
champion bakers in chorus. 
Perfect cookies—the sort which pile 
up blue ribbons and beguile growing 
boys into hanging around the cooky 
jar, are watched during the baking 


process, 


cooky 
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HE “r” months are with us again 
and oysters “r” in season. Just 


” 


 s 


S why this delicacy is confined to 


these months is a mystery to most 
people, but it is not because oysters 


‘are poisonous in warm weather, as 


many erroneously think. Rather, it 
js that that is their spawning time, 
and they are thin and exhausted and 
of inferior food quality. Also, it is 
parder to ship them properly refrig- 
erated during the warm months, and 
during this period they are assidu- 
ously cultivated and things are put 
into readiness for the fall oyster 
harvest. 

An oyster gives no hint of his 


_ yeally remarkable life history, just 


to look at him. It was up to mod- 
ern science to find out more about 
him than merely that he is good to 
eat, and these findings are most 
interestingly set forth in a bulletin 
jssued by H. D. Pease, of the Pease 
Laboratories, in New York City. 


Fame Has Grown Thru Ages 
Tracing back to the lavish feasts 


F of the Greek and Roman period of 
* affluence, the oyster has always been 
: considered a great delicacy. 
' were sent to scour all known waters 
' for this sea food, and in the Roman 
» households great tanks were kept 
fin which oysters were preserved 
' fresh for the table. With the spread 


Slaves 


of living customs from one country 
to another, following wars and con- 
quests, the fame of the oyster grew 
steadily until it became an accepted 
article of diet in all lands. 

There are three species of oysters: 


| Eastern oyster, taken from our east- 


em Atlantic coast; western oyster, 
taken from the Pacific waters, and 


| the Japanese oyster. The oyster 


from the Atlantic coast is the kind 
which we in the middle-western 
states ordinarily eat. 


Oysters Multiply Very Rapidly 


Oysters spawn during the warm 
spring season, and are very prolific, 
the female discharging in excess of 
100,000,000 eggs in a single season, 
and the male liberating billions of 
units of the fertilizing sperm over 
the eggs. . Just three hours after the 
egg is laid, a swimming larva de- 


' velops, and in another twenty-four 
| hours the soft shell is formed. 


The young oyster drifts along on 


» the ocean floor, an easy prey to his 
F enemies, which are legion. 


Young 
oysters are to starfish and jelly-fish 
what ice cream and cake are to our 
Sunday dinner, and it is a lucky oys- 
ler, indeed, that lives to a ripe old 
age, Early in life, the oyster puts out 
& “foot,” attaches to some surface, 
and begins his development. A clean, 
lard surface is best for this, and in 
this manner artificial gathering and 
transplanting of sea oysters to beds 
is done. 


Collecting and Transplanting 


Old oyster shells are thrown back 
each season, and the oysters attach 
themselves to these. Sometimes egg- 
trate-like forms of concrete are low- 
ered into the sea, and the oysters col- 
lect on these and are transplanted. 
Even after the oyster grows his shell 
he is not safe, as many are destroyed 
by the oyster drill, a shellfish with a 


' Sharp boring end. 


Oysters are shucked (gathered) by 
a2 expert opening the “bill” of the 
oyster and cutting the meat loose 








Oysters! 


from its muscular grasp on the shell. 
They are carefully washed and 
drained, packed in tin cans, sur- 
rounded by ice, and shipped. 


High Food Value in Oysters 


It seems we have contributed little 
to help the oyster out in his struggle 
for existence, but he is not a revenge- 
ful sort, for he gives us a high food 
value in return for our lack of ap- 
preciation. One pound of high grade 
oyster meats yields to the human 
body 23.9 per cent solids, 10 to 12 
per cent protein, 6.14 per cent gly- 
cogen, 1.91 per cent fat—a total of 
340 calories, as compared with 310 
calories from a pint of milk. Oysters 
have been found to be a valuable 
source of vitamins A, B and C, and 
of vitamin D to some extent. They 
contain valuable minerals, iodine be- 
ing predominant. 

This short history of the oyster 
brings us down to his food’ value— 
and now how shall we eat him? 
The most universally accepted way 
of preparing oysters is in stew, no 
doubt, as many do not care for 
them “in the raw.” Following are 
some delectable ways to serve the 
oyster, with whom we feel very 
friendly after learning so much about 
his hazardous life: 


Oyster Stew 


Simmer a pint of oysters with the 
strained liquor to which have been 
added four tablespoons of butter, salt 
and pepper. Heat till the edges curl. 
At the same time, scald one quart of 
rich milk, but do not allow it to boil. 
Add to oysters and serve at once 
with salted crackers and celery. 

Many housewives make the mis- 
take of draining off the oyster liquor 
and throwing it away. This destroys 
much of the delicious flavor. Strain 
it and use it in the stew. 


Escalloped Oysters 


Have at hand one pint of oysters, 
two cups of soft bread crumbs, six 
tablespoons of butter, salt and pep- 
per, and one-fourth cup of milk. But- 
ter a casserole, and alternate oys- 
ters, bread crumbs, butter, salt and 
pepper. Do not have more than two 
layers of oysters. Moisten with milk 
and oyster liquor mixed together. 
Bake in a moderate oven one-half 
hour, and serve hot from casserole. 
Chopped celery, minced onion and 
parsley may be added to this, if liked. 

Creamed Oysters 

Heat one pint of oysters in their 
own liquor until the edges curl. Make 
a white sauce of four tablespoons of 
butter or other fat, six tablespoons 
of flour and one pint of rich milk. 
Combine the oysters and sauce, add 
salt and pepper, and serve. 


Oyster Fritters 


Chop one and one-half cups of oys- 
ters. Make a batter of two eggs, one 
cup of milk, two cups of flour, two 
teaspoons of baking powder and one- 
half teaspoon of salt. Stir the oysters 
into the batter and drop by spoonfuls 
into deep, hot fat. 


Fried Oysters 


Drain large oysters, dust lightly 
with pepper, salt and flour. Dip in 
beaten egg, then in cracker crumbs, 
fry in deep, hot fat and drain on ab- 
sorbent paper. Serve hot with sliced 
lemon or horseradish sauce, 
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Y Thousands 
of Butter-Nut 
Coffee users 
once used some 
other brand~— 
Finer flavor 
| changed them 


se 





















Are you really sure your present 
coffee suits your taste as well as 
Butter-Nut would? You may 
, pay as much for it—but for real 
eget + delicious flavor Butter-Nut 
. ¢ leads the field. Thousands of 
Re ticios= our customers once used some 
MXR acts acs wae other brand—until they tasted 
ae Butter-Nut. We suggest you try 

it once—then let flavor decide. 


® Butter-Nut 
Ze Coffee | 


Delicious 


























Now Easy to Remove Stain and 
Dingy Bacteria Plaque—Make 


TEETH 
| SHADES WHITER 


make your teeth sparkling—shades whiter— 
start using Kolynos. In three days your teeth 
will look whiter than you ‘ever be- 
lieved they would. You'll say Kolynos 





Now all of you who have dull, stained, dingy 
teeth are urged totry this scientific way to give 
teeth new clearness, new whiteness. 

To many of you the results will be surprising. 


Do this: Start brushing your teeth with just a is wonderful. Buy a tube from your = 
half-inch of Kolynos on a dry brush. Use no druggist. oreo namet 


water. Look in your mirror after the first brush- 


ing. See for yourself how it improves teeth. 
olynos is different from any toothpaste you 
have ever used. It contains the finest cleansing 
and polishing agents PLUS another ingredient 
that dental authoritiessay should be added to re- 
move the “bacteria plaque”’ that makes teeth so 


FREE “ttonr sorte FRE 
The Kolynos Co., Dept.F-184, New Haven, Coan. 


Please send me—free—a 14-day supply of 
Kolynos Dental Cream to try. 





dingy and dirty looking. This extra-cleansing re- 
moves ugly stain and tarnish. | Name 
Thus Kolynos whitens and brightens teeth— “. 
as nothing else can—without the use of scratcby | Street & No.......... > siectineijamateaan 
grit or injurious abrasives. 
Now to get rid of stain or dullness and to 1 City ... State. 














Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACKES’ 
FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Use E-A-CO Flour with the recipe to which 
you have been accustomed—but be sure to 
use '/g less of E-A-CO than you have of 
your former flour. 














When you mix your dough, you will find that 
it is slacker’ and easier to handle. 











You will find that this "'slack'’ dough rises to 


greater volume than you would expect. 











And you'll get more baked products from 
E-A-CO Flour than you thought possible— 
and they will keep fresh longer, too. 





This means that you save on the cost of flour. 
Longer freshness in your baked products 
means that you need to bake less often— 
so you save on fuel, too. 











EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & CO.. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 
E-A-CO Flour recipe book. 


Name ___ 
Address - 
Town ‘ 


Grocer's name 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Japtism and Temptation 
of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 14, 1934. Matthew, 
3:13 to 4:11.) 


YNTIL John had begun his minis- 
l t Jesus remained with His 
mother at Nazareth, Joseph having 
presumably died between the pass- 
over, When Jesus was twelve years of 
Possibly He 
fa carpenter, 


age, and this period. 

wrought at the trade o 
which was that of Joseph, possibly at 
ome occupation which brought Him 
in close touch with.country life. At 
any rate, the world knew Him only 
as a working man, and His illustra- 
tions show beyond all question that 
lie was intimately 

acquainted with ru- oer 

ral life and the 


| 
ee 


consecration which every man nat- 
preparatory to entering 
upon a great work. In these forty 
days of mental and spiritual ten- 
sion, bodily wants would be partially 
or perhaps totally overlooked, and 
called a “fast.” The ob- 
stacles in the way of the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, or the 
rule of God on earth among men, 
would reveal themselves, and the 


rally seeks 


hence it is 


means of overcoming them would be 
a matter of constant study. This 
would naturally bring Him in direct 
mental contact with the power into 
which all evil finally heads up as its 
source and spring and which we call 
Satan, or the Devil, the Evil One, the 
adversary of all that is good. 
Without discussing the manner of 
this conflict, wheth- 
I> * personal or other- 
wise, it is well to 





homes of the com- 
mon people. He had, 
as we have already 
een, manifested a 
consciousness of His 
great mission at the 
age of twelve. This 
consciousness would 
naturally grow upon 
Him, and when John 
stirred the popular 
heart by his preach- 





ing on the lower Jor- 
dan, and = gradually 
advanced up stream 
to Bethabara, a not- 


ed ford, the question 


know that the temp- 
tations are precisely 
those which were in- 
evitable in the ac- 
complishment of His 
mission. First, the 
temptation to aban- 
don the trust in God 
and obedience to 
Him on which all 
success, whether of 
Savior or saint, de- 
pends. His mission 
led Him into the 
Wilderness to pre- 
Is vork; 


that prepara- 





which Jesu after- 


ward put to the “Uncle Henry” 


Pharisees, “The bap- 
tism of John, was 
it from heaven, or of 
would nautrally aris¢ 

convinced tha 
kingdom. of 
His Father’s house 
He at once went 
man and the pro 
ingedom. It does not 
two had ever met 
of the Baptist 

a hermit or 

the deserts 
howing unto Israel,” 
e life of Jesus had been that 

n and a working man. 
mally, John did not know 
(John, 1:31). John understood 
ission to be that of the 
and he recognized in the 
peech and bearing of Jesus 
ire of Israel,” of whom he 
have heard from his mother 
idred. He therefore said: “I 
need to be baptized of thee,” to 
| “Suffer it 
now; for thus it becometh us to ful- 


Jesus answered: 
ighteousne as It was meet 
who was now conscious of 

kingship should consecrate Him- 

to His life work by submission 
acred rite. 

me up from the water, 

ase may be, there 

ibol which from 

hing to the dedication 

temple of Solomon, and to 

1 in Babvlon, manifested 


the 
ie 


nee of God, and whicl 


accompanied the outpouring 


1 
spirit on the disciples 
3.) (Note that it is not a dove 
descending, but the ymbol of the 
ine Presence descending with a 
peculiar motion like a descendil 
dove.) 

Space does not permit us to enter 
liv into the mysterious and diffi- 
ult subject of the temptation, but 
we note its chief features and espe 
cially those common to the Master 
and the disciples. Jesus, now fully 
conscious of His mission as 

ind fully qualified by the 

ind permanent endowment 

Spirit, seeks that absolute 
Moses, Elijah and 


vas completed, 
Wallace » must remain. To 
work a miracle, as 
the Son of God, which 
Satan suspected Him 
to be. to satisfy the demands of 
hunger for selfish purposes, “If thou 
be the Son of God, command that 
these stor be made bread,” would 
be distrust of God and would effec 
tively destroy the evidence of any 
miracles which He should afterward 
perform for the unselfish supply of 
the want of others, hence the re: 
ply There is more in life than 
bread. God will sustain His Son and 
His servants in the pathway ot duty. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” Satan’s 
reply is, in effect: If you trust in God 
so implicitly, you are fooling away 
your time in the desert in planning 
for the establishment of a kingdom. 
Your best plan is to go to Jerusalem, 
tand on the parapet of the temple, 
and there, in the presence of the a 
sembled worshipe) eveal thyself as 
\lessiah, thyself down, 
Divine promise: “TH 


casting 


is angels charge concern- 
their hands they 
up, lest haply thou 
foot against a stone,” prac- 
tically the same temptation that was 
sented ‘hrist thru His breth- 
l asked Him to go up 

and show Himself. 
not be tempted thru 
ry the exactly 
believes in 
m put that 
th Jesus re- 
‘hou shalt not tempt the 
God.” He will walk in the 

obedience. 

1 You 
! tablish your king- 
dom, redeem the world from evil, 
rr: you shall have it all 
fF you will only render hom- 
Here for the first time 
veals himself in his true 
character, and Christ answers: “Get 
thee behin ie, Satan: for it is writ- 
Th 1a worship the Lord 
hi nly shalt thou 
his true charac- 
. Satan leaves Him, 

eason, and the ans 
lister unto Him, as they 

his forty 
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Jesus after he had been tempted jpn 
Gethsemane 

While these were the temptations 
of Jesus in a peculiar sense as the 
king of the new kingdom, they we 
also temptations which in some 
or another every human being ; 
meet. Jesus was human as wi 
Divine, and as such could 
ed, and the temptations that a 
Him in some measure and at 
time assail us all. His effectiy 
pon was, “It is written.” From 
to last, He would be obedient 
while walking in the path of 
trusted Himself wholly to the y 
His Lord. We are always e 
same while walking in His foot 
The safe path for every man is 
ence to known duty. 


re 


lorm 


Jesus Begins His Ministry 

(Notes on the Sabbath School I 
son for January 21, 1934. Matt 
4:12-25.) 


We. MUST not assume f) 
cursory reading of the | 


text that the facts recorded the 
followed immediately after the tei 
tation. It was not the obj 
Matthew to write a history ot 
life of Christ. His gospel wa 
ten to convince the Jews that 

of Nazareth was their Messiah, 
such facts as bore directly on 
point were s¢ lected from the ey 
of His life. 

Having proved to them on tl 
imony which as the chosen ps 
of God they could not den 
Jesus had the royal origin oi 
promised Messiah (Chapter 1), 
He had the nativity of the Me 
being born in Bethlehem, and 
gnized by the Sanhedrin and 

arned men of heathendom, and t 

as recognized by the herald 
the new dispensation in the pr 
of John the Baptist, whom the S 
tures foretold as the herald oi 
Messiah; thi iaving begun H 
work he recognized Messia 
Second Man, il sisting the te 
tions under vhich Adam, th 
HH hew gives a su 
tion of miracl 
Divine wer such as should | 
pected from the Messiah. Thi 
lowed in the Sermon on the 
by a statement and illustra 
kingdom. It 
nembered in 1} 
writer had t 
in ‘tet, evident trom 
quent quotati from the 


Scriptures. 
Notice tha it is after Jol 
Baptist ad been east into 
that Jesus began to say, “Repet 
for th kingdom of heaven 
hand.” This means that at 
sinee the t 
nded the pa 
Mn, wrought 
miracles, had won the atte 
Nicodemu 


conducted wit ne of His 


Sanhedril 


ples missionary work in Jude 
this worl retired, lest 
tions John, who was also prt 
ing in t ime region, shot 
misundersood. On His way 
taught in Samaria 
divers and 
two of 
Now that the 
work and John’s 
sed, Jesus was 
ull and complet 
had been preps 
Having pi usly made tests 
moral receptivity of the 
Judea and Galilee, He delibs 
chose the latt as the mos 
ing field. 

Galilee vas under a sepal 
ernment from that of Judea 
far removed from Saddu 
which 1 > governed at Jeru 
and also trom the sdemesbereteear 
tere it. 
up the spiritual life of the 
thus col 


] h hat 
1 


em, which ha 


people. Galilee was 
free from infidelity ont 
ve might call ( 
ng Ol 
on the other 
simple-minded 
their hearts 


faith in the 





sti 


en 


ter 
ot 


to 

to 

th 
ev 
thi 
dr. 
on 
on 
in 
bit 
in; 


bl: 
the 
on 
co 
80 
th 
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nant of God. They were, besides, a 
patriotic people, chafing under the 
rule of the corrupt Herod. They were 
largely nationalists in politics, and 
were longing for the Messiah as the 
from civil bondage. Here, 
most favorable field 
for missionary work, where the 
claims of Jesus as Messiah would 
the most favorable hearing. 
the Jew, with his eyes ever 
on Jewish modes of thought, states 
was a fulfillment of the 
that among these people, 
regarded by the Jerusalem 
semi-heathen sittmg in darkness, a 
great light had come, the dawn of 
the kingdom of heaven. 
For this preparatory 


deliverer 
then, was the 


rece ive 
Matthew, 
that it 


prophecy 
Jews as 


Ww ork, Jesus 





cts as laborers four disciples— 
on, Andrew, Jame and John. 
knew all of them before; had 
known them for at least a year. 
They had been with Him in His 
journeys, had witnessed His mir- 
acles; so that up to this time they 
had been students, undergraduates 


in His school. At intervals, they 
nad returned to their work. All 
four of them were fishermen, James 


and John being partners of Zebedee, 
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the children of God. This was their 
call, not to discipleship, but as co- 
laborers with Jesus in His work. 
Afterward, they were advanced a 
grade higher, and became, together 
with eight others, His apostles or 
messengers, gifted with the power 
to work miracles. (Chapter 10.) 

In the last three Matthew 
sums up a period of that 
probably lasted nearly another year. 
Synagogues or local chureh and 
church gatherings, unknown before 
the capitivity, had now become com- 


verses, 


teaching 


mon wherever a dozen or more Jews 
lived together. The law was read, 
commandments were made thereon, 
and a stranger who was gifted in 
the exposition of the law was in- 
vited to speak. Jesus and His disci- 


advantage of all these 
and proclaimed the 
ingdom, the kingdom 
had spoken, the 
king bhi which it was the mission 
and the of the Messiah to es- 
tablish. In doing this, Jesus re- 
vealed that miraculous that 
would be ized as proof of His 


ples took 
opportunities, 
ee of the k 


of which Daniel 





object 


power 


recogn 


nessiahship—healing all kinds of 
diseases among the people. Vast 
crowds followed Him and hung upon 


His words, not merely in Galilee but 
in the country beyond the Jordan 
and thru all Syria. They felt that 
now the Messiah had come, who 
spoke as one having authority and 
not as the scribes. 








father. Gladly, they saw Him 

ing, and were astonished to hear 

say to them: “Come ye after 

me, and I will make you fishers of 

men.” You must give up this fish- 

ing business now. We will catch 

larger and much better fish—men, 
1 
} 

p® XRHAPS the most unpopular let- 

ter printed in this column was 


the one from the woman who insist- 
ed that farm wives were extravagant 
and weren’t making the most of their 
opportunities. Mrs. Lee Neffenegger, 
Washington county, Iowa, replies: 
“We farm wives are putting up a 


desperate struggle trying to main- 
tain what social standards we had, 
meaning schools, churches and a 
club. We have cut out having lunch 
at aid society. When it comes to 
using eggs and cream, we feel this 
is our ony chance for a little luxury. 
When we entertain, we serve what 
can be raised on the farm, and of 


course, as a matter of courtesy, we 
serve the best we can. 

“This is no time to sit down in 
self-pity. We labor on unceasingly 
with no reward but a scarce living, 
keep our heads and hearts high with 
hope and inspiration thru love and 
fellowship.” 

This was written before the corn 
loan money began to come into lowa. 
We haven’t heard of any reports of 
extravagant spending since’ then, 
either, but we have had reports from 
many quarters that farm people are 
buying good, warm clothing and are 
stocking up on other necessities. 

\ JE have heard complaints that 

school standards were not high 
enough, and that too many children 
who didn’t study hard were permit- 
ted to “pass.” A complaint from the 
other side is expressed by Mrs. Nelle 
F. O'Neil, of Dickinson county, Iowa: 

“Please, can’t there be some way 
to stir up public sentiment in regard 
to our so-called school failures? In 
the first place, nine times out of 
every ten, the teacher has failed or 
the pupil wouldn’t be so behind. Chil- 
dren are so easily discouraged, and 
one failure slip, even tho it be in but 
one subject, may crush the spirit 
indefinitely. Adult life is too full of 
bitter, sordid failures, without hurry- 
ing its reality upon childish shoul- 
ders. Many school directors are to 
blame, however, for conditions as 
they are, for they have howled ‘econ- 
omy, economy,’ until, with a clear 
Conscience, they have hired teachers 
80 very inferior that by another 
their own children will be below par. 

“But even tho a teacher may be 
below standard scholastically, she 
can be chock full of sympathy and 
wnderstanding toward the bashful 


year 


and backward child. If there must be 
a failure slip, she need not mete it 
out in coldness, as if it were a death 
warrant, but may either telephone 
an appointment with the mother, or, 
better, call at the child’s home and 
talk it over with the parents. The 
latter is the way I did when I taught, 
and now, after fifteen years of ab- 
sence, I believe I am still held in 
esteem by both parents and former 
pupils, because I tried to be kind. 

“Now I am blest with children in 
the grades, and so far they have 
brought home no heartless yellow 
slip, but I feel for mothers whose lot 
it is to comfort broken-hearted lads 
or lassies because of some teacher’s 
thoughtlessness.” 





l O you like a church service that 

specializes in participation by 
the congregation? Do you want the 
sermon long or short? Are some 
churches overdoing special features 
for the entertainment of the congre- 
gation? This letter from ‘Country 
Jane,” Franklin county, Iowa, takes 
up these questions: 

“With the churches striving des- 
perately, and ineffectually at times, 
to fill their pews, I wonder if many 
people look on their efforts as I do. 
In our town, we have three churches 
uniting for evening services. And for 
those services they often procure an 
interesting out of-town speaker. We 
are always having special music by 
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the choir or soloists, until a church 
service is practically all special mu- 
sic or a feature. 

“In our particular church, the min- 
ister’s time is whittled down to about 
twenty minutes. They’ve cut the 
gation down to one 
reading and the 
that’s 
long 
ideal church member, 
ideal church would be all wrong. But 
the church service 
general—not so much 


hymn, a 
‘Gloria’— 


congre 
responsive 
and 

“Now, [’'m a 


omitted. 
from the 
so probably my 


sometimes 


way 


it seems to me 
should be more 
special music. 
“The average singer (I’m one of 
them) want to sit and listen 
to other average singers. She (or 
he) would rather why 
not cut out all the special musie and 
have congregational singing? To me, 
a whole congregation singing whole 
heartedly inspiring than our 
aall- town choirs. 


doesn't 


sing, too. So 


is more 


‘This is certainly not a dig at any 
choir. In our church, I'm particularly 
fond of the choir leader, and she is a 
hard worker and deserves hearts 
support—if you want a choir. But I'd 
be in favor of just using the choir to 
lead in singing our regular hymns 

‘Am [I just plain crazy when | 
think the regular, old-fashioned serv 
ices, with congregational singing, 
would be more successful than what 


we have? I'd like to try it and see— 


but who am I to dictate?” 


tig letters lately have been much 
in favor of the corn-hog reduc- 
tion program, and some of the wom- 
en have spoken strongly about those 
who oppose it. Here is a farm woman 
from Webster county, Iowa, however, 
who has different ideas. She writes: 

“Those letters on production con- 
trol made me want to answer them. 
Perhaps you won't want to put this 
letter in, but since it is ‘Everybody's 
Say-So,’ I thought I’d try my luck. 

“I would like to ask one question: 
‘How is the renter to cut acreage if 
the landlord does not agree?’ 

“Then they have been telling us to 
economize, make dresses out of feed 
and fertilizer sacks. Now it seems to 
me that the farmer should have ev- 
erything he needs and wants, because 
if it wasn't for the farmer, where 
would this nation be? If we have to 
use feed sacks for clothes, there’s 
something wrong some place. 

“I think Mr. Roosevelt is trying his 
best, only he has been misinformed. 
Perhaps if he'd listen to some real 
farmers, he’d get some place. 

“l’m going to change the wording 
of a sentence in Mrs. F.’s letter the 
other week. She said: ‘Thank God 
for men in the government who have 
moral courage and good sense.’ I'd 
say: ‘Thank God for men who have 
the moral courage and the good sense 
to tell the truth.’ 

“The farm strike is the only thing 
that will ever give permanent relief, 
and we hope and pray that people 


will begin to realize it before it is 
too late.” 
This is a sincere and interesting 


letter. All of us, of course, want 
higher prices and higher living stand- 
ards. But what is the best way to 
get them? 








collection of recipes, “how to do it” 


want to add to this collection may 


Steps in Canning 
Home Canning of 


mail to the Homemaking Helps, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Name 


Town. 





Free Helps for the Homemaker 


Somewhere on an upper shelf of a cupboard in every farm home is a 
that help a lot in the job of running a household. 


pared by various manufacturers, and we'll see that copies are sent them. 
Modern Methods of Home Canning 


Meats, 


How to Cure and Smoke 

Menu Magic 

Health and Diet Series 

Flour Recipe ia 

Baking Made Easy 
Check the booklets you want, put 


Wallaces’ 


Poultry, Game and Fish 

Meats 
| 
} 

your name and address below. and 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
| 
State | 





booklets, clippings and other items 
Farm women who 


check the following bulletins, pre- 














All of 


one mind 





wher tt comes 
to alarative 


se used to be different! Big 
brother Bill, el athlete, had 
his “pet” laxative—and it was 
powerful stuff! . Dad had his 





mother had hers . . . and the 
youngsters theirs. 


But one by one the family began 
dipping into the little blue box 
of Ex-Lax—now it’s the family 


laxative! 
Ex-Lax Is the Ideal Laxative 
for Young and Old 


Bill found that even for a big 
he-man, Ex-Lax was just as effec- 


tive as the violent purgative he 
used to take. 
Dad thought a little piece of 


chocolate was just a new-fangled 
idea. Now he knows different! 

Mother—well, she 
importance of mildness in 
tive for women. 

And as for the kiddies—that 
was easy. How the kiddies love 
chocolate! 


realized the 
laxa- 


It Looks 
lt Tastes 


Like Chocolate— 
Like Chocolate! 


All ages like a laxative that is 
pleasant and gentle. And Ex-Lax 
is just like a bit of delicious 
chocolate. Yet no bitter-tasting 
purgative was ever more effective. 
And the little blue Ex-Lax box is 
so convenient. No bottles! No 
spoons! 


So the next time any member of 
your family has to “take some- 
thing”—give them Ex-Lax! Insist 
on the genuine! Your druggist 
has it in roc and 25¢ boxes. 


Send for a Free Sample 


Or if you'd like a free sample, 
Dept. 


write to Ex-Lax, Inc., 
WFi4, Box 170, Times 
Plaza Station, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 





wo 
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oe sauna 
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THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





Healthy Mothers 
Have Healthy 
Children 


For your baby’s sake, take Lydia 


E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
It Vv ill 


before and after childbirth. 


give you more strength and energy— 
quiet your nerves—prepare you for 


] 
j 


rrdeal of motherhood. After 


baby comes, it will help you to 
Pp } 


ae ee 
health and vital 


ee 


“It Did Wonders for Me” 


ity. 


“After my little girl was born I 
was weak and nervous and all run 
down in weight. My mother heard 
about Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and got me my first 
bottle. It did wonders for me and I 
am glad to recommend it to anyone.” 

Mrs. Besste FEtten, 
323 7th Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound 


FARMER 


“Before my baby was born I was 
so rundown and nervous that I could 
not do my housework. Mother told 
me to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound to ease my nerves 
and prepare me for childbirth. After 
only a few bottles I was up and do- 
ing my work cheerfully. Childbirth 
was very easy, thanks to your medi- 
cine.” 

Mrs. Joun Etuts, 
6308 So. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


¥ 


or we ot me 


The Medicine Your Mother and Grandmother Depended On 











Our Style Service 


Attractive for the choo) 
miss is jacket frock 2882. It 
comes designed for sizes &, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size § requires 
two and three-fourths yards of 
39-inch material with two yards 


of 39-inch contrasting goods 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
tOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, lowa 





GRANDPA’S TAR 
SURE GETS 
THE DIRT! 


PINE TAR LATHER 
MAKES MY HAIR 
O SOFT AND SILKY 


CETS THE 
BODY ODORS 
TOO! 


ion > VY ‘THE BEAVER ADMMIRS CRAMAM CO. Ceciemntl, Obie 


GRANDPA'S 
x WONDER PINE 
“4 TAR SOAP 
Vb yeaa 


2 Gra vs 
OF 4 





HOTEL 


Fort Des Moi 


Des Momes’ MOST Beautiful ¢eyeay 
Hotel. Large number rooms and Aa 
bath at m mong rate 

for one perse 60 for nwo 


A BLACK HAWK HOTEL 














NICHOL’S BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


Thousands have followed ‘‘The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 








Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Iowa Homestead 
Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 
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Quilts for the Children 


HE children’s room should be 
arranged as attractively as it 
possible to make it. Perhaps few 
us realize how much of an effect 
pleasing and interesting surround- 
ings during childhood have on the 
later life of the little one. Just a 
little thought and a little work at 
odd times will add a brightness and 
cheer to the room which you, as well 
as the child, will appreciate, and the 
cash outlay need not be much. 

The bed, of course, will be com- 
fortable and warm, and, when cov- 
ered with one of the quilts illustrat- 
ed here, will be much more tempting 
to the little ones. 

Every boy is fascinated with ships. 
Pattern No. C489 is sure to please, 
and may be had for ten cents. A 
combination of blue and white repre- 
sents the ocean and the sky. 

On the white capped waves ride 
three ships under full sail. These 
may be made in outline embroidery 
if you wish to do them quickly, or 
if you prefer, they may be appli- 
qued. 

The three panel designs with the 
ships’ may be obtained already 
stamped on a soft, white material, 
for thirty-nine cents. Ask for No. 
C498M. 


“Parade of the Nations” 


Most of us are impressed with 
the customs and the dress of other 
lands. In No. C491, we have the 
“Parade of the Nations” quilt, show- 
ing children from other ports. The 
folded section shows the Japanese, 
the serenading Mexican, Hans from 
Holland and a Chinese flower girl. 
By setting the sections together with 
strips, squares or diamonds, as indi- 
cated in the illustration, you may 
make this quilt in almost any size 
you wish. <A hot iron transfer pat- 
tern giving the twelve designs may 
be had for twenty cents. C491T. 

The twelve nine-inch stamped 
blocks for the “Parade of the Na- 
tions” quilt may also be obtained 
on fine, soft muslin, as No. C491M, 
for thirty-nine cents. 

All of us have loved Overall Bill 
and Sunbonnet Sue at their play, 
but here we have them set together 
in a new way that makes this quilt 
especially desirable. In the center 
panel, the figures are appliqued to 
blocks of white, using various prints 
and plain colors. But it is the bor- 
der treatment that gives this quilt 
its unusualness. The triangles and 
scalloped pieces may be of a color 
scheme to match that of your room. 
No. C490 gives a pattern for Sun- 

















bonnet Sue and one for Overall Bil], 
as well as the border design. Twenty 
cents. 

What is more delightful than 
little Dutch children? In this quilt. 
they are especially suitable for the 
nursery. Ducks, flowers and canal 
scenes are shown by outline em. 
broidery. The pattern number 
C492, ten cents. 

Order your patterns by number, 
and address your letters to the Quilt 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow 
ten days for delivery. 


Introducing Children 


IVE-YEAR-OLD Jean came to the 
door and peeped into the living- 
room, where her mother was enter- 
taining guests. “Come in, dear,” her 
mother called, rising and taking the 
little girl’s hand. “I want to intro- 
duce you to my friends.” 

Turning to her visitors, she an- 
nounced simply: “This is my daugh- 
ter, Jean. Jean, this is Mrs. Brown, 
and this is Mrs. Robinson. I think 
you already know Mrs. West.” 

Courteously she led the child from 
one to another, letting her murmur 
“How do you do.” Then, quietly, she 
dismissed the little girl, saying, “I 
think, dear, your dolls are waiting 
for you now on the porch.” And Jean 
ran happily out. 

There comes an age when children 
who have not been properly taught 
are extremely self-conscious when 
it is necessary for them to enter a 
room full of adults and to speak 
courteously to them. But children 
whose parents begin very early to 
expect well-bred behavior usually 
avoid the discomfort of that period. 
The little girl who is always intro- 
duced to her mother’s and father’s 
friends will not find it embarrassing 
to meet strangers. By the time the 
duties of hostess devolve upon her, 
giving and accepting introductions 
will have become so much a matter 
of course that she will be well poised 
and gracious where another child 
would be clumsy and unhappy. 

The new psychology is ever stress- 
ing the importance of respecting the 
child’s personality, which requires 
that we treat him at all times with 
the utmost courtesy. This course 
brings such good results that it is 
surprising how many are still in- 
clined to ignore children. When par- 
ents learn to adopt the newer meth- 
od, a whole generation will grow up 
more friendly, better poised and bet- 
ter controlled.—Ruth L. Frankel. 
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les Time to Call Cows 


Record Keeping Pays in Dairy Herds 


Until the time arrives when every 
dairyman, who feels that he can not 
afford to join a cow testing associa- 
tion, will keep a record of his own 
herd and learn definitely from such 
record what each of his cows pro- 
duces per year and how much feed 
each consumes, we shall continue to 
milk a lot of unprofitable cows— 
cows that barely pay for the feed 
they consume, to say nothing of the 
labor expended in caring for them 
and the inevitable loss that must 
always be sustained in livestock pro- 
duction. 

So much has been said about cow 
testing associations in recent years 
that many farmers have never even 
thought of the possibility of doing 
their own record keeping. Under- 
stand that we have no fault to find 
with testing associations. They are 
jnvaluable, and we are for them one 
hundred per cent. However, they 
have been in operation for many 
years, and yet only a very small per- 
centage of the dairymen in Iowa or 
in the country as a whole belong to 
any of these associations. Presum- 
ably, the reason for that is the cost 
of having the herd tested by a man 
hired for that purpose. It may be 
argued that a farmer who can see no 
advantage in feed and production 
records, which a cow tester furnish- 
es at a relatively small cost as com- 
pared with the value of the service 
rendered, will also refuse to equip 
himself with a milk testing outfit 
and keep his own records. 


Can Learn in Half an Hour 


In most cases, no doubt, that is 
true. On the other hand, there can 
be no harm in urging every dairy- 
man, who is not a member of a cow 
testing association, either because 
there is no association in his com- 
munity or because he doubts the ad- 
visability of paying money for test- 
ing service, to weigh and test the 
milk of each cow in his herd once a 
month, the same as cow testers do, 
and also to keep a record of feed 


consumption. Any farmer who can 
drive a tractor or a team of horses 
can certainly learn to test milk for 
butterfat. He can learn to do it in 
half an hour if he will go to his 
Nearest creamery to see how it is 
done and ask a few questions about 
the test. He will not become 1 e@x- 
pert tester right away, but he can 
practice a few days on his own farn 
and acquire all the expertne he 


heeds to do the job accurately. 

A few years ago, when the tractor 
came into existence, farmers did not 
refuse to buy because they feared 
they could never learn to operate 
such a machine. They simply start- 
ed in to learn by doing as every one, 
hot born with a knowledge of farm- 
ing, learns every operation on the 
farm. Men who are milking cows 
for a profit should get into their 
thinking that keeping records of the 
milk production and feed consump- 
tion of each individual cow in the 
herd is just as essential as is twice- 
aday milking of the cows. There is 
nothing which present-day dairymen 
heed more than a higher yield of 
milk and butterfat per cow and a 
more economical use by the cows of 
the feed consumed. 


Must Have Milk Records 


How can you feed your cows up to 
the limit of their capacity to produce 
Without feed and milk records? The 
auswer is that no one can. It has 
been demonstrated times without 
end that the best cow judge in the 
World can not tell by looking at a 
cow how much milk and butterfat 
She is producing or is capable of 
Producing in a year. Here is another 
example of that sort, furnished by 
Alonzo Hancock, cow tester in Fay- 
ette county, Iowa. He reports that 


4 certain dairyman in his county 
among others, 


Owned, two cows, 


Polly and Nig. Before this dairyman 
joined a cow testing association, he 
had the impression that Polly was 
the better cow of the two. After he 
had been a member of a testing asso- 
ciation for a year, and came to look 
over the report of the tester, he was 
astonished to find that he had been 
greatly mistaken in his opinion as to 
the relative production capacity of 
Polly and Nig. To his astonishment, 
the year’s record indicated that Nig 
had produced 11,255 pounds of milk, 
testing 3.65 per cent of fat, or a total 
of 411.4 pounds of fat; that she had 
done this at a feed of $35.10, 
and had returned in products sold 
$61.93 above feed cost. 

On the other hand, Polly, the dairy- 
inan’s favorite cow, had produced 
during the same year 9,511 pounds 
of milk, testing 2.8 per cent fat, or 
a total of 266.4 pounds of fat; that 
her year’s work was done at a feed 
cost of $38.52—higher by over $3 
than Nig’s feed bill—and that she 
had yielded an income above the 
cost of her feed amounting to $26.15 
In other words, Polly proved 
than half as profitable to her owner 
as did Nig. 


cost 


less 


Thousands of Such Cows 


Had this man continued as he had 
before, not testing his herd for pro- 
duction, he would undoubtedly have 
remained of the opinion that Polly 
was a better cow than Nig, and might 
even have raised Polly’s heifer 
calves for replenishing his herd, and 
vealed or otherwise disposed of Nig’s 
heifers. There are thousands of 
Pollys and Nigs in the herds of dairy- 
men everywhere, that are misjudged 
as producers, and from which heifer 
calves are raised to maturity from 
low producers for lack of actual 
knowledge of their breeding value. 
So long as dairymen continue to pay 
no attention to the most important 
part of the dairy business, the devel- 
opment of better and more econom- 


ical producing herds, just so long 
will they fail to make the profits 
they could obtain from their efforts. 


If you have an opportunity to join 
testing association, by all 
means do so. It will pay. But if you 
do not have that opportunity, or you 
think it too costly to do so, start to 
do your own testing and record keep- 
ing. Knowing the producing capacity 
ot your cows and the breeding value 
of the bull that heads your herd are 
two of the most important factors in 
successful herd management. Feed- 
ing is equally important, and you 
will become a better feeder as a re- 
sult of noticing the effect of differ- 
ent rations on milk production. Act 
on facts in the management of your 
herd and throw guesswork to the 
winds—it has no place in any farm 
enterprise. 


a cow 


A Good Record 


A very excellent official yearly 
butterfat record has been completed 
by the registered Holstein, Cherokee 
Wayne Ormsby, bred and owned by 
the State Hospital at Cherokee, Iowa, 
Her yield, as reported by the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica, was 810 pounds of fat and 22,415 
pounds of milk, with an average test 
of 3.6 per cent, made in Class A as 
an eight-year-old. Her lifetime milk 
yield has been 54 tons, or seventy- 
seven times her own weight. 

The sire of Cherokee Wayne Orms- 
by was King Pietertje Ormsby Piebe 
5th, who has seventeen advanced 
registry daughters. In 1926, she was 
first prize two-year-old at the Ne- 
braska State Fair, and won second 
prize at the Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
Congress the same year. 

A daily average of 16 pounds of 
grain, 24 pounds of silage, 10 pounds 
of beet pulp, 12 pounds of alfalfa hay 
and 3 pounds of clover hay was fed. 
She was on pasture five months. 
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Bring Your Dairy Operation 
to the Peak of Efficiency 


I pe ace cream separator outlived its 
ciency? It has if it is wasting but- 


terfat at the ski 


How are you going to determine that? 
By submitting a sample of skimmilk to 
a Babcock test. At your request, the 
McCormick-Deering dealer wil it 


arrange this. 


If the test shows a loss of 
butterfat you can figure out 
how much money you are los- 


ing every day— 


cient cream 


the McCormick- Deering will 
pay for itself and make more 


money for you. 


Test your skimmilk today. 
Then ask fora demonstration of 


the McCormick- 


Separator. It skims with equal 
sicenes at all temperatures 
and puts money in the cream 
| can instead of wasting it at the 
skimmilk spout. 


mmilk spout. 
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and how anew, 
separator like 


-Deering Cream 
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McCormick-Deering Milkers 


A McCormick-Deering Milker is an im- 
portant asset in complying with health 
regulations and in producing high-grade, 
sanitary milk with low bacteria count. The 
ease with which it can be taken apart and 
cleaned is responsible for this. Before you 
invest in a milker be sure to have the 
McCormick - Deering dealer demonstrate 
the McCormick-Deering to you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


oF AMERICA 


Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


aa at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, _— Moines, 


Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, 


Iowa; 


and at 90 other points in the United States 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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Keeps Them Fit a¢ 70 
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OUR STYLE SERVICE 








This safe, all-vego- 
table laxative—NR 
—has been as de- 
pendable asa family 
doctor during their 
trying “after forty 

years, NR keeps 
them requ! ar—year 
after year faithfully 
—with never any 
need to increase the 


dose. No wonder 
their ‘‘evening of 
life” is so free from 


complaints. Mil- 


lions of people welcome the aid of this reliablo 
corrective. For Nature’s Remedy strengthensand 
the entire eliminative tract—safely 
carries away the poisons that bring on headaches, 

) biliousness. Get a 


regulates 









FREE! fii New sold a bise 
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colds, 
25c box. All druggists’. 


NQ TO: NIGHT 


AORROW ALR 





digestion. 
Xe relief for acid indigestion. 


stomach, heartburn. 


/ THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 
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QUILT PIECES 


Featuring 1934 Popular Patterns. py Color 
Prints, large pieces, 5° re oamtS 20 yards) 
75c; 6 pounds $1.35. TREA TIFUL Ft rE Mir M > 
included with 6 a FANCY SILK or VEL- A \ 
PIECES, 2 pounds $1. OO. wl BEAUTIFUL Qf 
PREMIUM included. If you send money with or- an 
der we Pay the Postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed | 


or money refunded. 


AM 
(Dept. 110) 2 
New 


ERICAN GOODS 


co. 
211 East yom St. 


York, N. 





per year of service—that’s 
the famous Walsh No- 


Buckte, FREE copy 


1934 Harness Book shows 
new improved models . 


New LYNITE ALU 
NUM HAMES. 


Special Value Adjustable 


Collar. Don’t wait f 


prices to go up. Write today. 


UAZIS 


or 


HARNESS COMPANY 


| Dept. 20] Milwaukee,Wis 
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| Attractive, yet so practical, is 
Style No. 2727, designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years and 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust meusure. 
Size 16 requires three vards of 35- 
inch material, with five-eightl 
of a yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
This design may be rdered thr 
Pattern Department of | Wi all a 
Farmer and Iowa Homes a fe r 
cents. The Fall and Wint er Fe is! 
Book may also be had for 12 « 
(Allow ten days for delivery) 
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What Will the New Congress Do? 


What 
Will 








The new 1934 Congress is now in session. 
new legislation will Roosevelt recommend? 
the rich be “Soaked” with higher taxes? Will 
beef and dairy products be given benefits, like 
hogs and corn? Will government control of the 
packing industry be adopted? What will happen 
to the NRA? How long will CWA work be con- 
tinued? 


most eventful 


934? 


The past year has been one of the 
in history What will happen during You 
need a BIG metropolitan newspaper like The Des 
Moines Register or The Des Moines Tribune to 
keep you well posted on the important news that 


is sure to come, 


Get the BIG News FIRST 


from ALL the big news 
EXCLUSIVE Washington, D. C., news burenu—and with a home office staff 
of expert writers, The Des Moines Register and the Des Moines Tribune 
have served Lowa readers BETTER with the IMPORTANT news of the past 
yeur than any other newspaper in this territory. And they will continue 
to give their readers MORE big news and tell it SOONER, Remember:— 
you get The Register or The Tribune the SAME DAY of publication, in all 


Preferred By 70,000 Farmers 


"ARM 
They 








With 12 telegraph wires services—with an 


than 
than 


have more 
subscribers 
They have more 
any other Towa 
afford to print so 
NOW and find 
their daily 


newspapers, They 
have more farmer 
than a year ago 

RE circulation of 
and Tribune can 

farmers Subscribe 
rister and Tribune for 


Tribune are F 
subscribers. 
15,000 more 


The Register and 
70,000 Iowa farmer 
at any time in history 
FARMER subscribers than the ENTI 
newspaper That's why The Register 
much news of special interest for Iowa 
out why Iowa people prefer The Reg 


| Subscribe Today for the 
Des Moines Register or Tribune 


NOW is a good time to join our big family of nearly a quarter million 
subscribers. Subscribe for the winter months—better yet subscribe for 
the entire year 1934. The longer you subscribe the more you get for your 
money. Just sign the coupon below and mail it today with your personal 
check or money 1 : at once so you'll get the complete news of 
Congress—your STA and full details about the corn-hog 
program and other matters of interest to Towa farmers. 


legislature 
special 
Tribune, 

lowa 


» Register and 
Des Moines, 
paper and subscription offer checked below. 
$2.00— 9 weeks $1.00 
) Daily Tribune 13 mo. 5.00—S mo. 3.00—5 mo. 2.00—10 weeks 
These rates ¢ 1 only by ’ wi tside De 


s $ in payment for the 


)} Daily Register 1 yr. $5.00—7 mo. $3.00—14 mo. 


1.00 
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OUR STYLE 
SERVICE || _asv rnizts oF coo pottans. 


YARDS to 1934 customers. BIC FIRST PRIZE of 
$125 and 62 other CASH PRIZES 

Send this ad with mame and address tor NEW 2150 
Annual Catalogue and Price List which gives all de- 
tails of Contese 

We Operate the Largest Incubators in the World 
Finest Blooded Chicks have mo superior 


Thornwood's 


CA 
SOMMS Herezer 


Dept. 248 Thornwood Poultry Yards,Crandall, Ind 











925% Cash new annual = gives alll the 


© details. Sunshone te baby chicks will put the sunshine | 
om your bank 
Deg = 248 THE nee. HATCHERIES, Corydon ind 














LOOK OVER..... 


the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 














When youth begins to get dress 
conscious, a model as shown in 
Style 2702 always brings joy. It 
comes designed for sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
two and one-eighth yards of 35- 
inch material with five-eighths 
of a yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


GREATER VALUES! 


Light 

Thousands of L 
owners 
better 
at greater operati 
economy. They know t 

Tatro is 
in design—that it is 
bigger value—that it 
the ideal radio for 
farm light plant owne 
and hear the L. Tatro now. Sign a 
this advertisement for name of 
and full details. 








The above design may be ordered 
thru the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa, for 12 
cents. Our Fall and Winter Fashion 
book may also be had for 12 cents. 
Allow ten days for delivery. 
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Warm Water for Poultry 
We all know that a liberal supply 
of water is essential to egg laying. 
It is equally necessary for the nutri- 
tion of all kinds of livestock. When 
the laying flock is supplied with cold 
water or icy water, the tendency is 
for the hens to drink less than they 
need for maximum nutrition, and 
that means fewer If you have 
a very warm poultry house, this lack 
of cold water consumption may not 
be so evident, but in the average 
farm poultry house, where it is dif- 
ficult to maintain a favorable tem- 
perature during very cold weather, 
the drinking water should always be 
kept several degrees above freezing. 
The effect of cold water in a cold 
house was very clearly observed a 
short time ago on a farm where two 
flocks of hens were kept in the same 
house under the same conditions as 
to temperature and feed. There was 
only difference in the manage- 
ment of these birds. One flock was 
provided with a water heater, while 
the other received only cold water 
to drink—water that was sometimes 
down to the freezing point. Before 
real cold weather, both flocks pro- 
duced about 50 per cent of eggs. 
When cold weather set in, the cold 
water flock stopped laying and went 
into a molt, while the flock with the 
water heater kept right on laying 
and upheld their 50 per cent egg lay- 
ing record. As soon as the water 
consumption falls off, it is invariably 
accompanied by a loss in feed con- 
sumption, which explains the cessa- 
tion of egg laving by the flock that 
went into a molt when cold weather 
came on. 
Since feed 
to a certain 


ege 


one 


consumption depends 
extent upon water con- 
sumption, it is extremely important 
to see to it that the water is of such 
a temperature that the birds will be 
encouraged to drink all they need. 
Warm water in the laying house is 
of great significance during the cold- 
est months of winter. How is the 
water supply in your poultry house? 


Dampness in Henhouse 


A short time ago, 
farm poultry house 
litter on the floor unusually damp. 
The owner complained of lack of 
good ventilation in the building, and 
that no doubt had something to do 
with the situation. However, there 
was another factor which she did 
not seem to consider at all, and that 
was the crowded condition of the 
house. In a 12x20-foot building, she 
was housing a flock of 140 Leghorn 
hens and mature pullets—almost 
twice as many should have 
had in that small house. good rule 
to follow is to allow 3.5 square feet 
of floor space per bird of the small 
breeds. 

Let us not forget that hens give 
off an immense amount of moisture 
in their breath—much more than the 
same weight in hogs or cattle. Then, 


entered a 
and found the 


we 


as she 


POULTRY 


too, the hen also requires consider. 
ably more oxygen—fresh air 
cattle or hogs per weight of anima). 
However, one need not worry a great 
deal about fresh air in a henhonse 
in which the litter on the floor re. 
mains dry. One can always be sx 
that a dry house is sufficiently wey] 
ventilated to enable the birds t 

all the fresh air they need. 

Moisture in the henhouse is 
in itself a bad thing, for it 
that poultry can be as comfortal 
in a damp as in a dry atmosplh: 
provided the temperature is unif 
and comfortable for the birds 
theless, no one likes a damp poultry 
house, because the temperature, un- 
der practical conditions, usually ya- 
ries considerably, and a low temper- 
ature with a damp atmosphere is a 
poor combination. 

Disease spreads more rapidly in a 
damp house, and there is also much 
greater danger of cold and 
fection. One reason why the straw 
loft house is so well liked is because 
the straw offers such a good medium 
for the passage of damp air without 
creating a draft in the house. 

The point is that if your poultry 
house is damp, don’t assume that ij 
is necessarily due entirely to lack of 
ventilation. It may be the result of 
many birds in a given space, 
Crowding the birds too much Creates 
unhealthful conditions, and greatly 
favors the spread of disease. Of 
course, ventilation must be looked 
after, but as stated, a house that is 
not damp is well enough ventilated 
for the requirements of the birds. 


ian 


appt 


roup in- 


too 


A Good Laying Mash 


The number of 
mashes is legion. Many poultry pro- 
have been getting good 
sults with certain mashes, while oth- 
ers have not found them satisfactory 
Such conflicting results may not be 
due to the mash, but may be due to 
poor housing, to parasites that in- 
habit the poultry house, disease in 
the flock, or a dozen other factors. 
Frequently, producers lay the blame 
for not getting results with a given 
flock that they expected, on the ra- 
tion they feed, when it should be 
placed on the birds themselves. 

Here is an egg laying mash that 
has been fed for many years in the 
poultry department of the Illinois ex- 
periment station, and which they 
have found to give excellent returns. 
It is made up as follows: 150 pounds 
of ground yellow corn, 100 pounds 
each of wheat middlings and wheat 
bran, 55 pounds of meat scraps, 25 
pounds of dried milk, 25 pounds of 
soybean oil meal, 


40 pounds of al- 
falfa meal and 5 pounds of salt. 


good 


poo 
egg 


ducers 


Ducks, chickens and other poultry 
preserved by quick freezing and held 
in cold storage six months or more 
are scarcely to be distinguished 
from fresh killed birds in both ap- 
pearance and taste. 





one minor exception is permitted. 


with them. 





New Rulings Aid Farmer 


Keep up with the new rulings on the corn-hog program. 

The early report on exemptions from processing tax on hogs 
slaughtered for home consumption was that only hogs raised by the 
producer and slaughtered by him would be exempt. 

This regulation has been broadened to make it possible for farmers 
to buy hogs not of their own raising for slaughter and to be exempt 
from tax under certain conditions. 

The early report on the use of the corn land rented to the govern- 
ment was that no feed, grain or pasture could be used from it. 
If a farmer seeds the land down to 
permanent pasture and does not use a nurse crop, in that case and in 
that case only, he may pasture it in 1934. See the article on page 10. 

Note that these changes liberalize the original provisions and make 
compliance easier for the corn-hog raiser. 

Your township and county sign-up committees will be receiving 
information on points not yet covered in the rulings. 


See the article on page 8. 


Now 






Keep in touch 
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Variations in Butterfat 

Variations in the butterfat test ap- 
pearing on the milk ticket often is a 
source of much discussion among 
dairy farmers. Creamery patrons ex- 
pect uniformity in test from day to 
day, but milk from their herds is not 
uniform, due to many factors. J. C. 
Marquardt and H. L. Durham, of the 
New York state agricultural experi- 
ment station, at Geneva, make the 
following pertinent statements con- 
cerning this variation in Bulletin 
No. 605: 

“For a period of about two weeks 
after freshening, the milk of cows in 
good condition may test high, but 
this is temporary. As the cows ad- 
yance in the period of lactation, the 
test of the milk increases. Milk usu- 
ally tests highest in the coldest win- 
ter months, and starts to decrease 
with warmer weather until June or 
July, when the test is lowest, rising 
again later until the high test of 


the next January or February is 
reached. 
“The shorter the time between 


milkings, the richer the milk. The 
completeness of milking affects the 
test because fore-milk is thin, while 
strippings are very rich. Certain 
breeds give high fat content milk; 


other breeds give low fat content 
milk. Night’s milk is usually higher 


in test than morning’s milk. Exer- 


cise tends to increase the test of 
cow's milk. Low temperatures also 
tend to increase the test. Under- 


feeding cows tends to increase the 
test of the milk, but decreases yield 
to a greater extent. Records show 
that the milk from young cows is 
higher in fat content than for cows 
four years old or older. 

“These factors and others respon- 
sible for changing the test of the 
milk also change the amount of milk 
produced, Patrons, in checking their 
milk statements, should check the 
pounds of fat produced as well as 
the test of the milk from time to 
time. Generally, factors which in- 
crease milk yield tend to reduce the 
percentage of fat, but the total fat 
yield is greater. Conversely, factors 
which reduce milk yield tend to in- 
crease the percentage of fat and de- 
crease the total yield of fat.” 


Two Herds of Cows 

Merely joining a cow testing asso- 
ciation does not automatically raise 
the production of milk and butterfat 
per cow. However, marked increases 
in production have been secured in 
many herds as soon as their owners 
effected certain changes in their 
methods of feeding as recommended 
by the tester. Nevertheless, as all 
good dairymen know, feed is by no 
means the only factor in increasing 
production; breeding is of equal im- 
portance, and in some respects of 
even greater significance. 

Here is an illustration, recorded by 
Orriss Oscheim, cow tester of the 
Floyd County Testing Association, 
Which illustrates that there are large 
differences in the productive capac- 
ity of different herds belonging to 
cow testing associations. Thus he 
States that last year Herd A in his 
association produced 353.5 pounds of 
fat per cow at a feed cost of $32.37, 
and brought an income of $37.84 per 
cow above feed cost. This herd also 
Produced butterfat at an 
Cost for feed of 9.1 cents a pound 

On the other hand, Herd B, in the 
Same association, produced 
Pounds of fat per year at a feed cost 
Ot $23.04, and returned an 
of $17.87 per cow above feed cost. 
This herd produced butterfat at a 
feed cost of 11.2 cents a pound. Thus, 


average 


205.6 


income 


Herd A produced butterfat at 2.1 
cents a pound less than Herd B—a 
Tather striking difference. Herd A 


is large an 
mcome per cow above feed cost as 
did Herd B, 

The owner of Herd A, if you want 
to state his results in these terms, 


brought more than twice a 


WALLACES 


AIRY 


got twice as much pay for the effort 
he put into the management of his 
dairy business as did the owner of 
Herd B. Testing brings facts of this 
sort the minds of herd 
owners. If you are not so located as 
to be able to join a 


tion, 


clearly to 


testing associa- 
start to do own 
testing? That is as the busi- 
ness of the dairyman as are the feed- 
ing and milking of his cows and the 
selling of his products. Don’t wait 
for somebody to start a testing asso- 
ciation in your community 
putting the management of vour herd 
on a business basis. now. You 
will find testing and record keeping 
a small matter and relatively un- 
important from a time consuming 
standpoint. 


why not your 


much 


before 


Begin 


Clean the Milking Machine 

Milking machines make it possible 
to keep more stable dust and dirt out 
of the milk than with hand milking, 
but unless they are properly cleaned 
they are troublesome sources of bac- 
teria. 

The first step in proper cleaning 
is to rinse the teat cups and tubes in 
cold or lukewarm water immediately 
after milking, night and morning. 
Drop the teat cups into a bucket of 
water, and while the machine is still 
attached to the suction line, allow 
the water to be drawn from the buck- 
et thru the teat cups, tubes and head 
into the milker pail. Douse the cups 
in and out of the water a number of 
times. 

After a thoro rinsing, fill the buck- 
et with hot water to which some sat- 
isfactory alkali or dairy washing pow- 
der has been added. Draw this 
ter thru the tubes in order to wash 
out any remaining milk, particularly 


wa- 


the fat. The water should be fair- 
ly hot, 

Next fill the bucket with fresh 
scalding water and draw the water 


thru the teat cups and tubes, to wash 


out the alkaline cleaning solution 
and thoroly rinse the system. After 
the teat cups and tubes have been 


thus rinsed for a second time, they 
may be detached from the machine 
and treated in cold water or steril- 
ized by chemicals or the heat meth- 
od. The cold water method of put- 
ting the tubes and cups in cold run- 
ning water is not 100 per cent effec- 
tive, however, and is not recommend- 
ed in most 

A common method of using chem- 
{cals is to immerse the teat cups and 
tubes in a bath containing a chem- 
jcal. There are a number of chem- 
icals on the market which are effec- 
tive when made up according to the 
manufacturers’ directions. They gen- 
erally are prepared from calcium hy- 
pochlorite, sodium hypochlorite, a 
mixture of hypochlorite and _ tri- 
sodium phosphate or chloramine. 
Make up the solution in a large earth- 
enware, covered crock, and slowly 
immerse the teat cups and tubes so 
that no air bubbles or spaces may 
prevent the solutions from reaching 
the entire surface of the rubber. Just 
before time to milk, remove the milk- 
er parts, attach them to the head 
and pail, and draw thru some clean, 
cold water to rinse out the solution. 
A chemical solution must be kept up 
to strength by adding sufficient of 
the chemical at intervals and by re- 
newing the solution bath at reason- 
intervals. 


cases. 


able 

Moldy silage is unpalatable and 
dangerous. Altho cattle can eat con- 
siderable amounts of moldy silage 
without apparent harm, such silage 
has a lower feed value and is always 
a potential cause of disease and 
death, 


A good way to keep ahead of para- 
sites and disease germs is to follow 
the simple methods of giving animals 
good feed and comfortable quarters, 
keeping their surroundings clean 
end sanitary, and being on the look- 
out for signs of trouble. 


FARMER 


AND 


10OWA HOMESTEAD 








GOLDEN SERIES STERLING SERIES 
The Exactly like 

World's best Golden Series except 

cream separators a few non-essentials 


Then Start Ea 


making an unusual offer. 
Your De Laval dealer 


low priced separators 











| Get Your NEW 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


A Size and Style a 





JUNIOR SERIES ELECTRO SERIES 
The First 
World's best all electric 
cream separators 


sy Payments 





ig help cream producers whoare badly skimming, when a mew cream-saving 
in need of new separators we are DeLavalcanbeboughton such easy terms. 
There never was a time in the 56 years 


of De Laval leadership 





is authorized to extend 
terms to you so that you 
can get your new De Laval 
Separator now, fora small 
down payment; and then 
use of it withouta cent of 
cost until March Ist, when 
you start easy payments. 
And these payments are 
easy; as little as $1.00a 
week—so that the separa- 
tor will pay for itself. 
Noone can afford to use 
a badly worn, cream-wast- 
ing separator or lose but- 
terfat by wasteful hand- 


$glo5nW 
Gh el-aael Maaelel= 


allowances on 
fo} eR Y-dolelachaol ae 





SEE-TRY 
and BUYa 
DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 
for as little as 





when users could obtain 
so much value as in the 
De Laval of today. There 
are four complete series of 
De Lavals to choose from, 
providing 17 different 
styles and sizes for every 
need and purse. 

In skimming efficiency, 
ease of operation, length 
of life, beauty of design 
and finish, nothing can 
compare witha De Laval. 

See your De Laval deal- 
er, or write nearest office 
below. 


EEK 








THE DE LAVAL SEPA 


NEW YORK 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson 


CHICAGO 


RATOR COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Blvd. 61 Beale Street 








——-». Herd Infection 
( -j If your cows fail to breed, lose 
calves, retain afterbirth, have 
udder trouble or shortage o/ 
milk write us. No obligation. 
Send 25c for Uterine Cap- 
sule for slow breeding cows. 


‘\ Dr.David Roberts. Co. 
Box 123 - Wankesha, Wis. 


FREE ELECTRICITY 

—p», From the Wind 

Sime =e 0 Light your house, run 
JNA a te ime 









Light Plant. New model costs 
only $75. No upkeep, fool-proof, 
trouble-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


Write for Free literature today. 
WIND-POWER LIGHT CO., 
NEWTON, 1OWA 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 
and FRUIT TREES pyy.t* "3" wwoutsns 


Blackberries, Grapes, Shrubbery and Roses. Catalog Free. Write. 











Reading the 
< aay a 
Advertisements 
tells you what to buy and how 
to get most value for every pen- 
ny spent. A dozen needs arise 
on your farm every week. Know- 
ing which machine, which tools, 
which automobile, which suite 
of furniture, which cooking fuel 
is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money otherwise 
thrown away. Perhaps as little 
as twenty-five cents a week— 
perhaps a hundred dollars on a 
single purchase. 

Read the Advertisements in 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND 

IOWA HOMESTEAD 








F.C, Stahelin & Son. BoxZ Bridgman, Mich. 
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will have Two-Way Rust 


Protection ! 








Fence wire, en- 


Red Brand 
larged to show heavy Gal- 
vannealed outer ing. | 


portunities in today’s 
It’s sent postpaid—free! 


op 
timely new book, Profitable Farming Methods. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 3850 industrial St., Peoria, lll. 


Straying animals, crop damage, animals wire cut, veterinary bills. A neighbor 
may be blamed, but only too often the real cause is poor fence, weakened by rust. 

H That’s why so many farmers are switch- 
Fights Rust 2 Ways ing to Red Brand—the fence that’s 
doubly protected from rust. Red Brand has a Galvannealed . 
outer coating two to three times heavier than on some 
ordinary galvanized fence. Also a real copper bearing inner 
section that resists rust at least twice as long as steel with- 
out copper. Genuine fence economy! 


Timely Book FREE! (oc 20223; Foresce 


new deal. Write for thie 


(50) 








RED BRAN 





_GALVANNEALED 
Copper Bearing 


ind Fence 
wire, enlarged to show the 
real copper bearing inner 





Fights uut 2 Ways! 


D FENCE 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, with- 
out display type or illustration, is 15 
cents a word per insertion, for one, 
two or three insertions; 12 cents a 
word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times. Send 
full remittance with each order. If 
advertisement contains less than 14 
words, remittance should be for $2.10 
for each insertion. 

Count each whole number, 
sign as a word, Count your 
address as part of the ad. Thus, 
“F. L. Wires’ is counted as three 
words, ‘226 West 2Ist St.’ is count- 
ed as four words, and “Des Moines, 
Iowa,’ is counted as two. a and 
*$5,432,000"" are each counted as one 
word. 


initial and 
name and 


a counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4” counts as four words. 
“R. 4° as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently, be sure to give two refer- 
ences, This is for your own protec- 
tion. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business 
man. To avoid delay, send letters 
of recommendation with your order, 
Write or print your ad plainly. 


o. B.- 


For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


_Words Lo Number of Insertions —_ 


fig 2 S21 
8 2 10 '¢ é 20) \s 6.30/$ 6.72|$10. 
3.1 6.30 9.45) 10. 08| 15. 
8.40| 12.60) 13. 20. 
10.50] 15.75] 16. 25. 

12.60) 18.90) 20.16} 30.24 

14. 70) 05} 23.52] 35.23 
3.88) 40. 











AUCTIONEERS 

BE AN AUCTIONEER. 

daily. Send for large illustrated cata- 

log, also how to receive Home Study 

Course free. Reppert’s Auction School, 
Box 32, Decatur, Indiana, 


EARN $25- $100 


AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, K, AN- 
sas City. Free catalog. 555 auction 
sayings $1. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 
yo R DRE SSE D TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
Geese and other Poultry will net you 
more money when shipped to Karsten & 
Sons of Chicago; leaders for nearly forty 
years in getting top prices for their 
customers. We have a steady, all vear 
around demand for your Poultry, 2 
and Veal. Sales invariably made same 
day shipment arrives. Returns sent out 
immediately. Karsten grading always 
favors the shipper. Write 
Free Book telling just how to kill, dress 
id shin Poultry to secure best prices, 
Our valuable market letters also Free on 
request, Karsten & Sons, Dept. WF, 
1100 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


today for our 


AND DRESSED POULTRY-VEAL 
cent 


LIVE 

and eggs will bring every possible 
to the producer when shipped to us. For 
60 years we have given prompt and effi- 
cient service to our eustomers in the 
Middlewest. Refer to any bank. Write 
for free tags, prices and dressing instruc- 
tions Cougle Commission Company, 
Chicago. 


WE SEND EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS 
—good anywhere, anytime—for live and 
dressed poultry, veal and eggs. We must 
have a constant supply of this kind of 
produce for our trade. Write for prices 
and our free booklet of dressing instruc- 
tions to Express Order & Commission 
Company, Randolph & Racine, Chicago. 


YOUR POULTRY, LIVE OR DRESSED, 
also dressed veal, will bring better 
prices when shipped to Coyne, In Chicago 
since 1836, handling poultry since 1878, 
now giving 1934 service. Dependable mar- 
ket reports Free. Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1133 Fulton Market, Chic ago. 
HIGHEST PRICES LIVE POU LTRY— 
quality recognized. Dressed veal, Lead- 
ers in handling country dressed poultry, 
best prices paid. Write us Wholesale 
buyers. D. lL. Hemman Company, 119 
South Water Market, Chicago. 
AND | COMP ANY, DE Pp "T, dD, 
‘ St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free bocklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, | shipping. 
CHIC AGO B UTC HE R Ss PACKING Co. 
216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a : spec ialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed + same day. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St. t., Chicago. 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 

fied advertiseme nts mention that vou 
saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead—"‘The Reader’s Market.” 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


January 6 





FARM LANDS 








GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 

males, females, spayed females $5. 
Heeler stock. (No fooling.) (3,000 satisfied 
customers.) Partly trained stock dogs $6. 
Trained Ratters $5, also pups $3, Chow 
pups $12.50. Write dog wants—any breed, 
Cc. O. D. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 
lowa, 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 
—The only farm dog. Best guaranteed 
heeler stock in United States, Either sex 
or spayed females. Year's trial. Training 
instructions, Reduced prices, Highview 
Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
SE LLING oH EA P—GU ARANTEED, 
ieenerd, Collie an da Police pups, Also 
trained dogs. Free training instructions, 
Heeling stock, Seoknon,” Brookings, South 
Dakota. 
GROW N 
Idle- 


~ PUPS, 
Toys $5. 
lowa, 


TERRIER $4, 
Terriers $3; 
Vinton, 


FOX 
stock; Rat 
wood Kennels, 
MALE $5, 
lowa, 


FOR SALE—COLLIE PUPS, 
female $2. Dick Rolffs, Lynnville, 


FARM LANDS 


SOUTH 1S A GOOD 
cattle, sheep, 





THE CENTRAL 
region for beef and dairy 
hogs, horse and mule breeding, and poul- 
try keeping. Opportunities now in many 
districts for breeding of beef cattle and 
production of early spring lambs.  Pro- 
ductive lands, where good grain and oth- 
er feed crops and finest pasture grasses 
and clovers are produced and where there 
is an abundant supply of pure water, 
may be had at most favorable prices and 
terms. Markets are either near at hand 
or easily reached, Central states farmers 
are finding the Central South districts 
the nearest and best sections for buying 
feeders, Our trained livestock men will 
gladly assist in ‘finding locations stock- 
men desire, Write for copy of “The 
“gq which gives full information, 
E. Hoddy, General Development Agent, 
he'd L-6, Lonisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co., Louisville, Kentucky, 
ATTENTION RENTERS! 
prices will be higher soon, This is the 
time to buy. A thousand good farms 
owned by the State of Minnesota for sale 
to experienced farmers. Terms: 10 per 
cent before possession, 35% year con- 
tract, 5% per cent interest. For particu- 
lars address Department of Rural Credit, 
Sales Division, State Office Building, St. 
aul, Minnesota, 
INDEPENDENCE, SCURITY AS- 
sured, North ed Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, bigest Oregon farms, 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
state. J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. _Paul, Minn. 
FARMS FOR 1 RE NT 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Rents are cheaper 
and prices lower. New low rates. Write 
for free book. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 607, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 


FARM LAND 


IN MINNE SOTA, 


HOMESTEADS: IRRIGATED LANDS 
on the Willwood Division of Shoshone 
Federa) Irrigation Project, open to home- 
stead entry. For information write Val 
Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington 
Route, Room D-408, Omaha, Nebraska, 


WIL L TRADE ‘ONE OF THE BES $T IM- 

proved half section farms in the corn 
belt of southeastern South Dakota for 
equity in good lowa farm. Will add cash 
if necessary. Walsh, 500 County 
Building, Chicago. 


TO TRADE, QUARTER SECTION, UN- 
improved farm near Garden City, Kan- 
sas, for Des Moines improved acreage. 
Write for particulars, lona Manning, 
Birmingham, lowa, 
INF ORM. 4" TION RE- 
garding farm settlement opportunities 
in Western Canada write Canadian Pa- 
cifie 1ilway, 306 Union Station, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 


CANADA, FOR 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il, 
45 ACRES, 

$1,750, terms; 
others sell or 
Pleasant Hill, 


MINNESOTA FARM_ LIST AND MAP. 


Murray’s Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 


ONCE ; TO CALL 
self-selling 


IMPROV B D, POSSESSION, 

65, $3,250; 74, $3,700; 500 

exe han ge. Jack Jones, 
Missouri, 











MEN WANTED AT 
on stores with newest line 
5e and 10c¢ necessities, Strong, original 
counter displays. Aspirin, Mercuro- 
chrome, Razor Blades, Household Ce- 
ment, ete, Automatie sellers. Many 
new items. Up to 125 per cent profit. Big 
catalog free. Pro-Co-Pax, Dept. 59-R, 
1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 
LOCAL AGENTS W \NTED ” TO WE AR 
and demonstrate Free Suits to friends. 
No canvassing, Up to $12 daily easy. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Valuable demon- 
strating equipment i actual samples 
Free, Progress Tailoring, Dept. A-295, 
500 S. Throop, Chicas 


FEMALE 

WOME N—L E “AR N B EAUTY CULTURE! 

Take advantage of the guaranteed sal- 
aries and shorter hours soon compelled 
by the National Recovery Act. Short pri- 
vate lessons or regular half rate course 
qualifies. Write, Dept. WF, Moler Sys- 
tem, 59 East Monroe Street, C ‘hicago. 
$15 A WEEK AND YOUR OWN DRESS- 

es free for demonstrating latest lovely 
Fashion Frocks No canvassing. Write 
fully, Give size and color preference. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. AA-1078, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








Use This Order Blank Now! 








Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance for $ 














TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows..............ccsseee ; 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


(Count as part of ad) 


RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. 





FARMER AND 


idagtemsonoue times in your 


is enclosed. 


MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10. 














2 HELP WANTED 


FEMALE 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MOTHE RS 
need $14 weekly at once. No cany\ 
experience or investment. Give dress 
Dept. M-36, Harford Frocks, Cinci; 

Ohio, 





MALE 


MEN — LEARN BARBERING 

advantage of the guaranteed ul 
and shorter hours soon compelled by 
National Recovery Act. Short pri 
lessons or regular half rate course quali 
fies. Write Dept. WF, Moler System, 5: 
East Monroe Street, Chicago, 








STUDY AVIATION AT HOME. ry ( ‘OM 
plete 50 textbook course on ay 
Small down payment. Balance 10 nx 
7 days free board and room while 
practical mechanical training at 
Airport. American Technical Instit 
Box 59, Des Moines, lowa. 
WANTE D, -FARME RS, . AGE 18 TO 50, 
qualify for steady Government Jobs, 
$105-$200 month. Write today for valn- 
able free information. Instruction Bu eau, 
384, St. Louis, Missouri, 
SAST E ARNS- $40 WE EKL Y § SE LLING 
our excellent farm seeds, Why not 
you? No investment or experience need- 
ed. Sun-Field Seed Service, 1929 West 
48rd, Chicago. 


MEN sag Sahar TO TAKE | ORDERS 

for Bot Capsules, Write for terms, 
Fairview Chemical ‘Company, Humboldt, 
South Dakota. 





SALESMEN 


MAKE STEADY INCOME SELLING 

double refined motor oils to farmers 
and auto owners on long credit. You 
receive 44 the profits—paid weekly No 
investment, no experience necessary, 
Free selling outfit. All or your spare time. 
If income of $35 to $60 weekly interests 
you, write quick. Solar Products Co., 
Dept. 92, Cleveland, Ohio. 





STRANGE CHE MIC a, SPONGE 
cleans wallpaper like m:¢ gic, Bar 
house-cleaning drudgery. Women amaze 1. 
Agents cleaning up. Outfit free. Kristee 
Manufacturing, Box 2491, Akron, Ohio. 


____ HELP FURNISHED 


FARM HEL P—ALL KINDS FUR NISHE D 
free. Kniest Company, 1537 So. 29th, 
Omaha, (Harney 2232.) 


FARM MACHINERY 


WANTED—4 HOLE CYCLONE OR No. 2 

International corn’ sheller; one ton 
Verticle or Burton feed mixer and me- 
dium seed cleaner. Must be in good con- 
dition and priced right. Will come to see 
if not too far. Liggetts Feed Store, Sey- 
mour, Iowa, 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN (GRAIN 
Cleaners and Corn Graders, W! fc 
full particulars and lew prices. Ha “a 

Carter Co., Minneapolis, _Minnesota. 
MILKING MACHINES. “MILKER AND 
dairy supplies. Cream separators. Light- 
ing plants. Lowest prices. Milker Ex- 
change, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. 


GRINDERS — L ARGEST AS- 
special discounts. Fred 
Omaha, 


HAMMER 
sortment at 
Miller, 917 Farnam, 


sc RE E NS “FOR ALL HAMMER GRIND- 
ers—factory prices, Write us, York 
Foundry, York, Nebraska, 


LIVESTOCK —_ 


DAIRY CATTLE _- 

GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, HEIFERS. 

Well bred, priced right. No corresp id- 
ence. Dayton Mather, Greene, Iowa. 

SEV ‘E wR. AL HIGH CLASS HOLSTE 

bulls for sale. All American breed! 
Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


HORSES a 4 
WORK HORSES — REGISTERED PER- 
cheron brood mares, in foal, and broke 
to work, fillies, breeding stallions. Write 
Percheron Society of America, U. 5. 
Yards, Chicago, lilinois, 
FOR SAL E: 
Che stnut sorrel, 
Quasqueton, Iowa, 


BE LGIAN STALLIONS, 
188, 


Also 4 roans., Box 


SWINE 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Gl 


i 
bred. Serviceable boar $10. Pigs 
Guaranteed, 


Fred Luttrell, Paris, !s- 
souri. 


LTS 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 
BATTERIES ~ 


SAVE MONEY “ON you R BATTER UE s! 
The best farm light battery rep! ee 
ment for you is a Universal. Built right, 
and backed by over 30 years of fair deé al- 
ing. Fully guaranteed, There is a Unl- 
versal for every make and type of plant. 
Free Battery Guide and new low prices 
Write for them today. No obligation. 
Universal Battery Company, 3414 S. La 

Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
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January 6, 1934 


Our Readers Market 


reas from Preceding Page) 





"MISCELLANEOUS 


BATTERY RADIO 


—_— 


AGENTS—2-TUBE FARM RADIO, 
-cost sample offer. 20th Century Co 
» Kansas City, Missouri, 


DRUGS 


Ol ALITY DRUG BARGAINS. YOU MAY 
Posed thein in a hurry tomorrow. 10 
Aspirin tablets 10¢ postpaid. °5 Calomelt 
tablets 10c postpaid, 25 Hinkle tablets 1lc 
postpaid. All three items 25c postpaid, 
Central Mail Order Company, P. O, Box 
763, Chicago, Dlinois. 


FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


USER 






USED KOHLER FARM 
batteries for all makes of 
motors, 1-10 HP 110- 


NEW AND 
light plants, 
lants AC & DC 








s ingle phase motor AC, Johansen 
Electric Shop, 628 W. Broadway, Council 
Bluffs, Towa. 


FEATHERS 
CASH BUYERS OF GOOSE, DUCK 

feathers at highest market prices. Send 
samples to Burton-Dixie Corporation, 
924 South Rac ine Avenue, Chicago. 


FEED BAGS WANTED 
WE BUY FEED BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Company, 
Springfield, Mlinois. 
FISH 


PURE FROZEN SUPERIOR HERRING, 











8 Ib. lots, round $3.20; cleaned $3.80. 
J. Knarvik’s Fisheries, Two Harbors, 


Minnesota, 


GOVERNORS 
ENGINES, 
Satisfac- 
Beatrice, 


GOVERNORS FOR AUTO 
$6.50; Fordsons, $8.50. Prepaid. 
tion guaranteed. Wm, Alber, 
Nebraska, 


GRAVE MARKERS 


ITIFUL GRANITE GRAVE 
Full size. Lettered free, 
Guaranteed, Write Granite 
Nebrask: 


$14.90. BEAT 
markers, 

Freight paid. 
Arts, Inc., Omaha, 


HOG FEECERS 


“SU CCE SSF UL” SELF FEED- 

now $28; other sizes, 
Des Moines Incu- 
Iowa L. 


45 BU. 
ers, were $42, 
Save chores and feed. 
bator Co., Des Moines, 


EXTRACTED HONEY — 1933 CR OP, 


white and sweet clover mixed. 60 
pound can, $3.75, 2 cans $7. Rasmussen's 
Apiar y, Exira, Iowa. 


INCUBATORS—BROODER HOUSES 
HATC H you R Cc HIC KS- AT LOWE ST 
cost. 300 egg “Successful Incubators.’ 
Were $38, now $18.75. 900 egg units were 
$105, now $54. Produce all your own 
chicks in first hatch, then hatch for oth- 
ers. Some as low as $9.75. Brooder houses 
as low as $45. Oil and coal stoves and 
medicated charcoal at bargains. Des 
Moines Incubator, Box 515, Des Moines, 
lowa, 





KODAK FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED-- PRINTED-- 25c 


Mail your films to the biggest and best! 
Rolls developed and 8 good prints guar- 
anteed plus Free 8x10 enlargement coupon 
only 25c. Reprints any size 3c each, Gep- 
pert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Member NRA 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. BEAUTIFUL 

double weight professional enlargement 
and 8 guaranteed (Money back if they 
ever fade) perfect tone prints 35c coin. 
Kays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 


HOLLYWOOD PRINTS (BETTER THAN 
ordinary prints). Roll developed, printed 
and free enlargement 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Snapshot Finishers, Box 1606, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, 











PR INTED AND 2 


Super gloss enlargements 25¢ (coin). 
Beautiful gloss reprints (No-fade) 3c 
each. Rapid Film Service, Unionville, 


Missouri. 








SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLL AND 

prints 25e. Also two L arja prints from 
your best negative. Universal Photo Serv- 
ice, Box 3033 St. P. aul, Minnesota, 





ANY SIZE F IL M DEVELOPED, 2 
Prints each negative and tree enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c (coin). 4 


teprints 2c, 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Missouri, 


TIN’ TE dD. E NL AR GEMENT, 8x10, 55c. 

Rolls de veloped, printed, tinted en- 
largement, 55¢e. Acme Studio, 1315 44th, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO DOUBLE 
Weight gloss enlargements, eight guar- 

anteed prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 

lee, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

TRIAL ONLY. SIX HAND COLORED, 
professional, double weight, 5x7 enlarge- 

ments 75c. Six uncolored 50c, Ed's, 4118 

Overhill, Chicago. 

FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 25c coin 

cluding two enlargemé nts, Century 

to Service, Box 829, La Crosse, Wis- 


consin 


*} 








TWO CRYSTAL STIPPLE ENL 
, ments free with first roll 25c. 
Shop, 4112-F, Oriole, Chicago. 


ARGE- 


Photo- 


*0 REPRINTS 25c. 
two prints each 
4118-F, Overhill, 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
negative 25c. Studio, 
Chicago. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
¥ 
—! 


WALLACES'’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEDICAL 


FARMER 


1,000 


OVER VARIETIES ME ‘DIC IN AL 

herbs and roots. Illustrated recipe 
book, 10¢, Gotaniks, 145 West 112th St., 
Chicago. 


OIL BURNING TANK HEATERS 


OIL-BUR NING TANK HEATERS. NON- 
hog 





freezal Waterers. Oilers. Portabl 
smoke Iempire Company, Wash- 
Ingt 
OLD GOLD WANTED 
CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Ww ATC HES, 


jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned, 
Licensed by Unite de States Government. 
Information free. cago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 575 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago, 





SEND ( 30L D “TEETH, 


US YOUR OLD 
bridges, crowns, jewelry and _ receive 
cash by return mail. Highest prices 


firm; licensed by 
Government. Information 
‘d Gold Refining Company, 477 
Iding, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


guaranteed. Old reliable 
United St: utes 
free. Stanc 
Lemcke Bui 











CASH FOR OLD 

watches, jewelry. Highest prices guar- 
anteed. Send articles or write. Licensed 
by United States Government. Informa- 
tion free. United States Gold Purchasing 
Company, Dept, 45, 59 FE. Madison, Chi- 
cago. 


PECANS 


GOLD, TEETH, 


EARLY BEAR ING APERSHELL 

pecans, peaches, tet a figs, plums, 
berries, et New catalog free. sass 
Pecan C omp% iny, Lumberton, Mississippi. 


PRINTING 








PRINTING AT A LOW COST. 
logs, price lists, folders, ete. All 

guaranteed, Write for prices. FE: 

Printing Company, Earlville, Iowa. 


QUILT PIECES 
75 FANCY PRINTS 25e; 165, 50e, 
alike; 360 two alike $1 postpaid, 
folding quilti ing frames and miscellaneous 
quilt supplies. Circulars 8c. Mirtie McCor- 
mick, Streator, Hlinois. 


QUILT PIECES, 100 BIG, FAST COLOR 
prints, 20c; 200, S5c; postpaid. Remnant 
Mart, Ce ntralia, Illinois, 


RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 


RAZOR BLADES CAREFULLY SHARP- 

ened le each plus 5e mailing. Write for 
free mailing bag. Chicago Sharpening 
Co., 1501-24th, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TOBACCO 
SAVE ON “YOUR TOB 
Kentucky's Pride, home 

chewing, 28 twists, sweet or natural, $1. 

28 sacks smoking, extra mild or natural, 

$1. 20 full size sweet plugs, $1. 50—5c 

cigars, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mur- 
ray Tobacco Company, Murray, Kentucky, 


ACCO—E NJ¢ Y 
manufactured 






SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO — E NJOY 


Kentucky’s Pride, home manufactured 
chewing, 28 twists, sweet or natural, $1, 
28 sacks smoking, extra mild or natural, 


Satisfaction 
Company, 


$1. 20 full size sweet plugs, $1. 
guaranteed, Murray ‘Tobacco 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Cc 1G. AR ETTE 
Save two 
when re- 


SMOKING OR 
tobacco, 5 Ibs. $1; ten, $1.75. 
taxes and four profits. Pay 


CHEWING, 


ceived, Perfect satisfaction or your money 
back, Co-Operative Farmers, R47, Se- 
dalia, Kentucky. 


c HE w ING, SMOKING. “OR ¢ CIG ARE TTE 

tobacco, 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10, $1.75. Pay when 
received, Pipe and box 5c cigars free. We 
guarantee you satisfaction or your money 
back. Farmers Association, West Padu- 
cah, Kentucky. 





“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEF’S 
finest mellow natural leaf, 10 pounds 
smoking $1—3 sacks smoking, pipe free. 
10 pounds chewing $1—box of twists free, 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tennessee, 
GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, 5 LBS. 
box 5c cigars $1. Cigarette roller papers 
free, Mild smoking 10 Ibs. $1, box cigars 
free. Guaranteed Tobacco Company, 
I.B310, Mayfield, Ke ntucky. 
F RAGRANT, MELLOW 
bacco 5 Ibs. Tbe; chewing 
ened 5 Ibs. $1. Box cigars or box 
free. Farmers Tobacco Exchange, 
Mayficld, Kentucky. 


SMC IKING Th )- 
bulksweet- 
twist 


KK-155, 


DIXIE” CIGARETTE OR 

pipe burley, extra mild, 5 pounds and 
box 5e cigars $1—cigarette roller, papers 
free. Doran Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


“PRIDE OF 








GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, MILD, 

6 Ibs. and box full size cigars $1. Cigar- 
« tte rolle r, papers free. Tobacco Exchange 
X-35, Mayfield, Kentucky, 


BUY CIGARETTES, 

by mail, No tax. Low prices. All b 
Write Postal Tobacco Company, Box 580, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


TOBACCO, CIGARS 
rands, 


MILD ¢ ere ETTE OR PIPE TOBACCO 
10 Ibs. $1. Papers or clay pipe free. 
United Farm« Ys, Mavfield, Kentucky. 


BEST 
ing or 
Farms, 


GRADE, AGED, MEI 
chewing, ten pounds 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


LOW SMOK- 
; Ford 


UARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOK- 
ing twelve pounds $1, pipe free. Willard 
Mayfield, Ke) itueky, 


Davis, 
VETERINARY 


COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 

lv (Abortion), ruinous disease, stopped 
quickly and prevented no matter what 
anyone tells you. Inexpensive, guaran- 
teed. Unparalleled record. Nonbreeding 
corrective included free. Remarkable ref- 
erences and official honors. Bellwood 
Farms, So. Richmond, Virginia. 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE CLOTH 


WIRE CLOTH AND ZINC. CAN FUR- 

nish any size mesh or pertforat to 
repair your old grain cleaners Ask foi 
free illustrated catalog. American Grain 


Separator Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


LAWYERS 


FRANK S. DUNSHEE, 720 BANKERS 


l st |] Ly Moines. General } 
tice ee lowa ind Des M es 
Bankruptey Db et Formerly edited 
legal colu 1 of lowa Homestead, iO 
years expe enes 


___PATENT ATTORNEYS 





ATENT YOIl IDEA. OTHER MEN 

have reac fited by our free 
book, ‘Pre Fully explains 
many interest to inve rs and 
illustrates i 


mechanical and 


send free 
Prompt servic 
payments, 
Avoid risk 
to: Victor J. » *O., sist 
Patent Attorneys, 677 A, Victor Fuil 
Washington, D.C. 








PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for information on how to 


Invention’ forn 
matte 


ids. 


proceed and “Record of 
Delays are dangerous in patent 
Clarence A. O' Brier 149-G Adams 
Washington, D. C, 


HAVE USEFUL 


YOU A PRACTICAL, 
invention for sale, patented or unpat- 
ented? f so, write Chartered Institute, 


567 Barrister Duilding, Washington, PD. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and_ trade- 


marks, $802 
lowa. 


Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 


CHARGE FOR 
information. 418 
lowa. 


TALBERT DICK. NO 

consultation or inquiry 
Des Moines Blidg., Des Moines, 
TERMS. 
Randolph, 


P A AT EN T S—REASONABLE 
Book si advice free. L. F. 
Dept. 506, Washington, D. C. 


_ BABY CHICKS 
“NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 


agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, W: illaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Hlomestead expects advert 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry i 
purchased on mail representations, w th- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not tory, the buyer will 
see that the poultry is properly ted and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the 
per will then refund the original purcha 
price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned, This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders, 


REAL B \RGAINS: PETERS - C ERTI- 

fied Poultry Breeders Association, Box 
251, Newton, Iowa, offer their well-known 
“Special-Standard” chicks—best proeduc- 
tion grade—at approximately one-half 
usual price. These “Special” chicks from 
strains backed by six vears of trapnesting 
and pedigreeing under Iowa Reeord of 
Performance Rules—supervised and mated 
by Peters Expert Inspection Service for 
15 years. Read the facts in our litera- 


satisfac 


ship- 





ture. tarred, Buff, White Rocks; White 
Leghorns; White Wvyandottes; S. C. Reds 
Buff Orpingtons; Sex-linked Crossbreds 


and Assorted. Liberal guarantee on liva- 
bility and egg-preduction—assurance that 
you get your money's worth, These low 
prices on “Special-Standard” chicks guar- 
anteed only on orders placed before Feb- 
ruary Ist—delivery anytime. $1 per 1060 
chicks books order, Write for new prices 
and 1934 catalog 


CHICKS HAVE 


with customers in 


MOT 


HER BUSH 
proven 


itisfactory 


4 states for years. 20 breeds, Missouri 
BWD Antigen bloodtest. Assorted, $4.90, 
prompt shipment, COD plus_ shipping 
charges. New catalog, new prices, new 

stounding special offers. Write today. 


hu h Soutien Farm, Box 370, Clinton, 


Missouri, 


CHICKS FROM BLOODTESTED 

flocks C. O. D. Immediate shipments. 
Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Assorted, 
$4.95; White, Duff, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minoreas, $5.95; 
Assorted, $4.75. Greene County Hatchery, 
Springfield, Missouri. 





CHICKS, IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Oo. PD. plus shipping charges Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy Assorted, $4.95; White, 
uff, Barred Rock Reds, Orpingtons 
Wyandotte Minoreas, $5.95: Assorted, 
$4. Greene Coun Hatchery, Spring- 


field, Miss 






CHICKS—BARRED, oe OR PART- 
ridge Rocks; Reds Los or Single; 
Wvyandottes, Lang ins, La ns, Orp- 
ingtons. 500 and thousand $4.95 hun- 
dred FOB, Laclede Hatchery, Lebano 
Missouri. 
HAYES ACE SUPREME MAT ING 
Chicks. Guaranteed against 1] ten 
days, or replaced. 20 vi — es postpaid. 
Customers 13 states, ‘ree literature. 
Haves Bros. Hatchery, hota iy Illinois. 


STANDARD ACCRE oe D 
from bloodtested flocks, Fxtra 
Write for literature, Woodiaun 

Woodlawn, Illinois. 


STATE 
chicks, 
quality. 


Hatchery 





- »~ 
) 
POULTRY 
‘BROWN LEGHORNS 
PUREBRED ROSE COME BROWN LEG- 
horn cockerels 50c. Mrs. C. S. Eckst " 
Stratford, lowa, 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


LEGHORN CHICKS—BARGAIN PRICES 


if ordered now for spring shipment. No 
deposit necessary Ege bred ye 
kge conte 1 d t » egg Pull 
ind he it barga l W for free 
catalog and spe a | ulle . George 
b. Ferri 61 U1 ( d Rapids, M 1 
igan 


BUFF MINORCAS 


SMITH STR LIN BUPE MINORCA COCE- 
erels 60c, six for $ Ed Van Der Schaaf 
Orange City, sa , Route 1. 


WHITE MINORCAS 


WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS, GIBBS 
strain, Sé Rouen drake $1. Albin 


Nelson, Eagle Grove, I 
WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS 
Toe. Big healthy birds, culled, Roy 
Murtin, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
WHITE ORPINGTONS 
CHOICE WHITE ORPINGTON COCK- 
erels, $1.25. March hatched. Herman 
Wiese, Stockton, Ik L. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


SINGLE COME DARK RED COCKER- 
els from blue rible Rueckers sti 1 $1 
en h John Sheldahl, Radcliffe, Lowa, 


BARRED ROCKS 


BRADLEY STRAIN DARK 
Rocks. Seme exhibition birds 
tion guaranteed, Frank Suntee 





~ 
Gibson, Lowa. 


TIIOMPSON SRARM EY BARRED ROCK 
cockerels $1. Pullets, her 


Mrs. Geo, 


Reasonable, 
Stinton, Me rill, owe. 


BUFF ROCKS 


BUFF ROCK BANDED 
by li 


V ensed inspector, bloodtested, $1.25 
each. J. H. Lage, Latir r, lowa, 


COCKERELS, 


KAVY 


BUFF 


PRICES ON H 
kere tchir Mrs. 





Harry Lauer, Mt. 1 on, 


COCKERELS BRED 
6 for $8. 


EXTRA CHOICE 
for exhibition tnd pre 
G. B. Heeren, Boyde 


dluction, 
lowa,. 
WHITE ROCKS 
IcBRED WHITE 
led, bloodtested, $1 


we t Bend, Iowa, 


ROCK 


CHOICE 
cockere each, 





Mrs. Will 


CHOICE 
boned, shel 


Ward: ul, Northwoo a. 


coc RERELS, LARGE HE AVY 
oy 75> cents, W. E. 


Jow SS 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE COCKER- 


els. State accredited, choice birds, elev- 
en left, $1. Ern Lerch, Elgin, Iowa, 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


COCKERELS Tic; $1.25 FROM HIGH 
scored birds, IEmbden geese $1.50. 
Charles Whitham, Fairfield, lowa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


PUREBRED WHIT WYANDOTTE 


cockerels, Prize winning, 220-242 egg 
record ancestry. Mrs. H. J. Hess, Water- 


loo, Iowa, 


CHOICE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK- 


erels, Regal Doreas strain, large, heavy 
boned, $1 each, Geo. Gruss, Greenfield, 
lowa, 


CHOICE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK- 
erels, good quality, $1 each, 6 for $5. 
Mrs. J. R. Guinan, De Witt, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL WHITE 
cockerels $1.15. Special pen birds $2. 
If, Seehusen, Wyoming, Iowa, 


WYANDOTTE 
Fi 


COCKERELS, 10 
typy individuals, 
Iowa, 


WHITE WYANDOTTE 
yr. culled flock, large 
Dick White, Jefferson, 


WYANDOTTE 
$1. 


PUREBRED WHITE 
cockerels, big husky birds 6 to 7 Ib 
Ben Schettler, Breda, Iowa, 


GEESE 


GANDERS, NAR- 
Laced Wyan- 


DEWLAP TOULOUSE 


ragansett turkey Silver 


dottes. Prize winning. Anton Olien, Scar- 

ville, Iowa, 

PUREBRED, LARGE EMEDE N, TOU- 
louse geese $1.75; ge $2.25. Un- 


related trios, Clark Beeler, Grinnell, Iowa, 
GEESE, 


LARGE PUREBRED EMBDEN 
2.25. Mrs, Fred 


ld stock $ 5; young 
Hin hs, Laurens, Iowa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 








RUNFT’S DUCKS AND GEESE (10 VA- 
rieties) International (None 

better in U. S.) Write breed. 
tunft’s Waterfowls, wa 





TURKEYS 


FOR SALE—MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 


key breeding stock, poults. Ten thou- 
sand poults per week for 1954. Order 
now, be sure of early delivery. Spencer 


Chick Hatchery, Spencer, Iov 


PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 
keys. eavy yoned, Giant strain, 
healthy birds. Eva Coyle, Cas ide, Iowa, 


TOMS 
Norman 


PUREBRED 
$4, hens $2. 


Frve, 


NARRAGANSETT 
Order from this ad. 
Independence, Iowa. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Page 27) 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD a oe a Janua 

















H | ~ BRED 04 : Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | Current Market Prices of Livest, ck 
° of Ten-Year ace Hay, Grain and Feeds ; 


prices as com- CATTLE 
he corre sponding week Mered 
193 This elimi- 
irable figures for “2RDP 
mon h ago and t year N ARR 


It Pays to Plant oa tam pices with ries of othe | : & 


REG 



































retail prices by faru ar isher’s ” wholesale 
price 


Omaha 


nea 


nn avy steer | 
(1, 190 tbs. rp)— USE 1 


i-Bred Seed hy) Sess 


Week before 
Retail prices paid by farmers ...... 1 i Medium : 
Fisher's ingex number ; ! ‘ 16 L week . 

Sento Oniense— | before 


i QO rt n i & ft sue 


Hogs—Chicago— 


In the last two harvesting seasons we have made a SF teakese ir $2) 3: 4 ites Ge ek 


total of about 2500 weighed yield comparisons in : tae die ee, ta: a ie lo Mee 


‘. ambs se eeeseceeesenes v9} OL ‘ommon 
fields where open-pollinated corn was growing beside Grain—Chicage— ae ees pe  Teant WOER cosas 
Hi-Bred. On the average, Hi-Bred has produced s, No. 2. whit oo] BAT RB OS | matcher cattle tel i 
- ote 4 2 Last wee ae 
twelve more bushels per acre than local corn. eat, Ne seoe] F278) TS) Week betore 


Grain—on sows ‘Parms— 
When commercial corn is worth thirty cents a hard 
bushel, the average increased yield from Hi-Bred is 1 
worth $3.60 per acre. When commercial corn is “Milt. Feeds— 
vorth fifty cents a bushel, the average increased ee i 
yield from Hi-Bred is worth $6.00 per acre, or about an: 
$42.00, per bushel of seed. At this years prices, Hi- No. 1 timot) Wiea ge onan 
Bred seed costs about $1.00 per acre. = Other ‘Farm products 


ted clover ! Cj 


It pays to plant the best seed corn you can get. Cotton Ne York ; 
That is the kind we try to grow. Pe ee 


Provisions—Chicago— 





con . . 
_ Futures—Chicago— " 
Corn Week before 
Ly or ; 18) 6: 3: lights (130-150 
DED ® Scenedaseave ‘ - oe Last week : 
| ' Weck before . 
Smooth and heavy packing sows| 


Write for more information on hybrid seed corn adapted 
io your growing season and proved in your community. 





(275 Ibs. up 
Last week 
Week before 

Pigs (130 ths. dov 

Last week 
Week before 


Hi-Bred Corn Company | |] oocvahahe |e 


she SO 
pp Nev 
~ @) Crude peti 
GRIMES, IOWA Chute Pabber 
Financiai— ae | | ambs (90 Ibs 
Interest » 3 day paper ! : o | to prime- 


New vork 

















I trial stocks wasp dadebieoemns e ae televise 
= i 1 stoeks ... Lcasanees 46) 46 i arling a. med. to choice 
: P Pi itilit to spaccenasevecl : 5 : sast wee : pret } 
. . T ~ most attractive, and he is willing to Ww bi 

et sir > é — 1 i} eek be fore 
Livestock Notes ae Oo et aoe We otenan aE OT wea, goo to she 
The Holbert Horse Importing Com- that you write at once if interested. a . Pir te } 
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How to Keep Warm in Zero Weather 
O) The Story of Carbide 
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SAY! YOU NEED 
"SPOHN’S" 
IT STOPPED MY 


Livestock Fieldmen 


604 N 


’ M. T. White, 40th St., Omaha, 
COUGH ! Neb. Phone Walnut 4056 


2 te 1 that Spohn’s Compound relieves your horse's J 
cough in 24 ew Results are quick a — A | 
etimulati ect amt Wh ich acts a 

memt y. Used by 
men for 40 srbogy tg M aa h hall, Urbans ,says*‘Used 
Spohn’s for 12 years, wonderful results, mere sa hg 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND 5702? couse 


Don’t wait until your horse gets Mn ee sPont nd oe of date of 

| NOW. St op tro uble before it dev elops. the sure pes poh | mews ws , 

| momical way ey by d ru gists, 60¢ an ”. Send name | sie é P 1 ys . 
of your druggist quic wet 3-day Geaceeeadl FREE. Wednesday mor y j 1; 
SPOHN MEDICAL co. GOSHEN, IND. 
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Inside your bag of Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
are two things that can make an expert 
out of an amateur. They even help the 
expert! First, a perfectly “balanced” flour. 
Second, a folder of “balanced” recipes, 
developed and proved by Mary Ellis Ames’ 
unique method. Here’s the perfect baking 
combination—"‘balanced” recipes and the 
“balanced” flour—Pillsbury’s Best! 


“Certainly I enjoy a good time. | always have 
—and | always will. But now I'm a married 
woman—and I can do the kitchen tricks as 
well as anybody! I know where to get expert 
help. For instance, in my bag of Pillsbury’s 
Best I get ‘balanced’ recipes and ‘balanced’ 
flour. This combination has helped me bake 
like an expert—from the very start!” 





Sometimes a flour made from only one 
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kind of wheat may work all right for one 
baked food, but not for another. Not so 
with Pillsbury’s Best. It is made from a 
“balanced” mixture of fine wheats, blended 


a iN bee , 
RTA ; to work perfectly for anything you want 
\ oa to bake, from bread to the most delicate 
= \\" yay pastry! And the “balanced” recipes you 

oy Tad)! get free inside every bag of Pillsbury’s 
ee, 2 fig Best Flour are just as dependable as the 
















flour, because the quantity of each ingred- 
ient is set according to a scientific method. 
Use these “balanced” recipes with the 
“balanced” flour, Pillsbury’s Best — and 
see how much easier, more satisfactory 
and more economical your baking will be! 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINT CREAM ROLL 


An unusual, perfectly delicious dessert! The 
recipe is in your bag of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
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Send for Everlasting instantly visible on an index. When in use, ce Worn 3 4 

‘ - , only one recipe shows at a time. Best of all, sy 3 oY s 3 p 
Aluminum-Covered Recipe Book with a P se ngewe 2 a IS Oe A 

it contains nearly 300 “balanced” recipes — “ = os 2g. 

visible index! dependable, sure ways to make interesting new “ * < ee Hy 

sb d , baked foods, as well as the old favorites. Extra Mone! 4 
Pills ury has leveloped an unusual loose-leaf space for your own pet recipes. You'll find *eeeeecee® v, 
recipe book. Will not soil or wear out—covered it the handiest thing in your kitchen! Sent Rep U.S.Pas. Ov y 
a 


in everlasting aluminum, no heavier than an 
ordinary cover. Easy to use—every recipe is 


postpaid for only $1.00—less than actual cost. 
Send coupon today. 
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Listen to the adventures of “Today's 
Children,” N. B.C. every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
at 10:30 a.m. E. S. T. Also, hear Mary 
Ellis Ames, head of Pillsbury’s Cooking 


HERES THAT FAMOUS 
ALUMINUM-COVERED 
RECIPE BOOK 
SEND FOR IT TODAY! 








In your community there are bakers using fine home-type 
ingredients, including Pillsbury's Flour, to make the highest 
type of baked foods. Patronize these bakers. 


Service, over Columbia network every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 11:00 
a.m. E. S. T. 


PILLSBURYS BES 
The ’ alanced flow 
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Mary Ellis Ames, Pillsbury’s Cooking Service Z-1 : 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ’ 

Please send me postpaid your aluminum-covered, visible index recipe book, ; 
‘Balanced Recipes.” I enclose $1.00. H 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 





